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ue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. 


For France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT. 





RT-UNION OF “LON DON, established | in 
1837, to aid in extending the love of the Arts of Desi; ~ 
and to give encouragement to Artists beyond that afforded 
the patronage of Individuals. 
Committee of Management. 
Henry G. Atkinson, E: et. F.G.S. | John Johnson, Fea. Ald. 
Charles Barry, Esq. 3.A. William Leaf. 
John Ivatt Briscoe, . M.P. } W. Charles Risceondy, Esq. 
John Britton, Esq nS | Thomas Mist, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, . ¥. RS. | George Morant, Esq. 
Dr. Robert Dickson, F.L.S. George J. Morant, Esq. 
Chas. Palmer Dimond, tsa. Richard Mowe, "ag 
Thos. L. —— Esq. | Lows is Pocock, 
Wm. Ewart, Hon. the Lond ‘Prudhoe. 
Geo. Godwin, a. Esq. F.R.S. Aloxender ig : oe 
Thomas Griffith, Esq .C. Towe' 
Sir Benj. Hall, Bart. OM. P. | R. Zouch 8. Troughton, Esq. 
Benj. Hawes, jun. Esq. A | Samuel Wilson, Esq. Ald. 
Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.R.S. | William Wyndham, Esq. 
Henry Hayward, Esq. 

The Subscription List for the current yoer will cLosg on the 
20th of April next, which will afford the Prizeholders an oppor- 
tunity of making an early selection from the Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy, the Society of British Artists, and the two 
Societies of Painters in Water Colours, as well as from the pre- 
sent Exhibition of the British Institution. Subscriptions may 
be paid, and Prospectuses had, at any of the Offices of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank; and at the Collector's, Mr. Thos. 
Brittain. 17, Southampton-plac e, Euston-square. 

*,* The Subscribers of the Year 1833-9 are informed that, for 
each Pod. subscribed, they will weoeies e,in July next, an im- 
section ae an Engraving by Lucas f the Picture by F. R. 

, Rk. A., selected by the holder of the Prize of 150/. 


\ UEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
square.—DR. CROOK will deliver a Course of Lectures 
on we Invigoration, Cultare, and Preservation of the 0 Mental 





See 











Faculties. ‘The INtropuctrory Lectcre, on W ESDAY 
next, April 1, at Two o'clock ; and also in the Evening at NINE, 
toa minute. A lady or gentleman’ '$ private card will procure 
admission to this Lecture. 





ISCUSSION SOCIETY.—A Select Society, 

meeting in Chancery-lane, once a fortnight (on Monday) 
at o'clock in the evening, for the Discussion of Literary, His- 
torical, Political, and Jurisprudential subjects, has a few vacan- 
cies for Members. Any gentleman desirous of joining it may 
apply (by letter, post paid) to E. G., No. 12, Princes-street, Bed- 
ford-row, by whom he will be referred to the Secretary of the 
Society. 


DUCATION.—To Parents ant Guanmrane. 
An ENGLISH LADY, resident at Edinburgh, with n 
family but one Gaughter, wishes to RECE ‘ive’ ONE OR T Wo 
you ING LADIES, who may be desirous of going through a 
course of east in Mental Science, the different branches of Na- 
tural History, and General History. Ufrequired, Frenee, 2 eaten 
and German will be included. OR, A YOUNG MAN 
would be received, and instructed in the tn Aritimeti, 
and the Elements of Geometry and Algebra. Terms 100/. a-year. 
No extras. The advantages of Edinburgh, should the atten- 
dance of Masters in any other de partment be desired, are wel 
known.—Address, X. Y., Post Office, Edinburgh. 


XNOVERNESSES and TEACHERS__Mous. F. 
DE PORQUET, Author of * Le  Trésor de l’Ecolier 
Francais ; or, the Art of Turning English into French at Sight,’ 
informs those who are averse to the medium of agents, that he 
keeps a LIST of clever TEACHERS and excellent G OV ERN- 
ESSES. Attendance from 10till 4 daily.—All letters, post paid, 
stating “qualifications require ed, attended to. 
11, Tavistock-street, ‘ovent-garden. 














13 years’ experience in the BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, 
is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION, where his knowledge of 
the Trade might be useful to his Employer. —Address (pre- 
paid) to M. A., care of Mr. Hailes, 49, Jermyn-street. 


ULL’S NEW GRATIS LIST, 
describing the best podera Works, and all the V aluable 

New Publications to APRIL, is now ready, and can be 
POSTAGE FREE with Bull's New Libra ystem annexed.— 
Families, Reading Beeation, an ok-Clubs throughout pag. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, desiring to be supplied regular! ‘4 

with all the best Works, Magazines, and Reviews for peru: 
wee the most advantageous terms, are furnished queely 
ith the above on application to Mr. Bull, Public Librarian, 19, 

Holles-street, Caven ish-square, , Lond jon. 











Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at ok Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 


DAY, 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, comprising a very extensive Collection of Modern 
Works in various Departments of Literature ; among which are, 
apin and Tindal’s England, 4 vols.—Vivian’s 
Spanish Scenery—Gentleman’s Magazine, from the Commence- 
ment to 1828, 146 vols.—Wellesley’s Despatches—Gibbon's Ro- 
man Empire, by Milman—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.—Mar- 
tin’s Colonies—Loudon's Enc clopesdia of Gardening—Various 

Numbers of recent Periodicals, &c. 

re THURSDAY, ‘OLL 2, ie two following days, 

A Miscellaneous COLLECTION of BOOKS. 
including the LIBRARY of the late ADMIRAL WALKER: 
Competing an extensive Assortment of Works of general Lite- 
rature. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 6d.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, Fixtures, &c. 


amen: OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS, 
f the late LORD ST. HELENS. 
Bigems. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobi- 
lity and Connoisseurs, that they will SELL B ICTION, 
at ‘their « Great I " ares aoe on 

WED Y, May 20, at 1 o'clock precise] Y 
iter <a CHOICE COLLECTION of DRAW- 

INGS, b3 ITALIAN SPANISH, and DUTCH MASTERS, 
of the Right on. LORD ST. HELENS, deceased. 

They comprise a volume of exquisite Drawings by Murillo, 
including many finished Studies for his celebrated Pictures, 
acquired by Lord St. Helens from the yr Library at 

Seville ; Eight Heads by Raffaelle; grand Designs en grisaille: 
and numerous choke Specimens of the ees tasters, of the 
different Schools of Italy, F: anes, Flanders, and Holland. 

The Collection may te viewed three days 14 and 
Catalogues had. 


HE BRITISH and AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 
55, Moorgate-street, London.—Notice to parties Viahin to 
flect Remittances to New South Wales.—BILLS and L TERS 
ofc REDIT will be granted by the Directors of the Beak! upon 
Sydney, New South Wales, until further notice, at the rate of 
101/. for every sum of 100/. paid == Office 
March 16, 1840. FRED. BOUCHEIC Managing Director. 
HE BRITISH andAUSTRALASIAN BANK, 
55, Moorgate-street, London. Capital, One Million Sterling. 
The Court of Directors of this mpany transact banking 





King-strect, St. 














r 7D. 
ASHION ABLE DANCING.—Mr. LLOYD 
eacher for the COURT and ALMACKS, and EDI’ TOR 
ofthe hov AL QUADRILLE PRECEPTOR, gives Private In- 
structions to persons of all ages. Distinct Classes also for 
Ladies only, Children, and Gentlemen; and on the alternate 
Thursdays a Full-dress Assembly (from. 9 to 12), pour les 
Soir e Danse par souscription, established in 1524, for the 
Nobility and Gentry, Professional and Merchants’ Families, 
exclusively, and who alone can be admitted through the me- 
dium of a Committee of Subscribers. 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
7, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY 
)F_ LONDON 
The next GENERAL MEETING of the Follows, otthie Society 
will take place at their apartments, No. 49, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, April the 8th, at Two o'clock in the afternoon, 
when the Designs of the different competitors for Laying out 
the Gardens in the Regent’s Park will be exhibited. Fellows 
will be admitted on signing their names in the admission book, 
and they may receive Tickets for the introduction of their 
fri nde, sccording to their respective privileges, on application 
at the Offices of the Society. 
- 7 > Cc, SOWEI 


P. E. BARNES, 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HREE EXHIBITIONS will take place at the 


Garden of the Society at Tarnham Green_on the following 
Saturdays, namely, May 16, June 13, July 4. Fellows may ob- 
tain 24 tickets each, for the admission of their friends, at this 
Office, price 3x. 6d. each, ON OR BEFORE ApRiL 7th, on which 
day the subscription books for such tickets will be ‘absolutely 
closed ; and any number price 5s. each after that day 1 
tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s. each. 


_?l, Regent-street. 
- = AAT r 
ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—TENDERS for LOANS.—The Directors of 
this C ompeny are pre ry under the powers of their Act, to 
receive ‘TENDERS for the LOAN of MONEY on security of 
their 2 and of the rates and tolls arising therefrom, 
on interest at the rate of 5/. per cent, "a annum, to be paid 
half-yearly, in sums of not less than 300/., and for the terms of 
three, five, or seven years. e ‘Tenders are to express the 
sums and term of years for which the same are proposed to be 
lent, and to be addressed to the Secretary, at the Company's 
Offices, 10, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
By order of the Board of Directers. 











‘BY, } Secretaries. 








of every kind, upon the principle of the Scotch banks, iu 
rn con and in the Australasian colonies, and New Zealand. 

Current accounts kept with individuals or bodies of persons, 
and interest at the rate of two and a half per cent. allowed on 

the balances thereof. 

Deposits of money received of any amount, and for any time 
or term; upon deposits to be withdrawn at a short notice, in- 
terest at the rate of three per cent. per annum is allowed ; men 
sums deposited for terms, a higher rate of interest is paid, viz. 

ee cent. for cash to obe withdrawn after ree months’ notice. 

4 —_ 





pot elve 

“And ‘bonds bearing i interest at the rate of six per cent. per 

annum are granted for sums deposited for five years or upwards. 

‘he accounts and agencies of joint stock and other country 

=o pease banks, and of individuals or bodies of persons, un- 
erta’ 

Adv enc “es of money granted upon the security of landed pro- 
perty in the Australasian colonies, and upon consignments of 
merchandize to or from thence, and generally upon any other 
securities that may be approve 

Bills and letters Lonel it granted at par on the branches of the 
bank in the above-named colonies. 

Bills, notes, drafts, &c. upon parties residing in either of the 
said colonies, cashed or remitted for collection. 

Sums of money invested on landed property, in the said colo- 
mete for account of parties resident in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere. 

1 The remaining shaves will be issued until further notice, at a 
premium of 2. r share; and applications for the same, 
or regarding ood needy may be made personally, or by letter, to 
the undersigned, who me peaes. in Australia. 

By on er of the Court of Directors, 
FRED. BOUCHER, Managing Director. 
55, Moorgate-street, London, March 16, 1840. 


ATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
MUTU AL ASSURANCE on _ LIVES, ENDOW- 
MENTS. eo ANNUITIES, 13, Nicholas-lane, King William- 
— London, Directors. 
. P. Bousfield, Esq. R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 








Sohn Bradbury, Esq. Josep. Janson, Esq. 
William Cash, "Esa. S Hayhurst Lucas, ian, 
T hone Castle, Esq. Lushington, Esq. M 
James Crofts, Esq. pe St. Barbe, Esq. 
John Felnem, | Ks: Samuel Smith, E: 


Joseph Hargra eo, Hea Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
‘Thomas Hodgkin, M. sD. 
a Directors. 


3. T. Conquest, M.D. F.L | Thomas Bevan, LS. 
Members whose premiums become oo the Ist’ April next. are 





London, March 12, 1810, THOMAS WOOD, Sec. 





h “ fo d that the same mus id within thirty days 
from it ime. JOSEPH MASH, Secretary, 


MPLOYMENT.—The Advertiser, who has had | 





COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; George-street, 
Edinburgh , and Dame-street, Dublin. 
Instituted 1824, and Inco: porated by Royal Charter. 
Directors—Charles Balfour, Esq. alter Learmonth, Esq. 
John Deans Campbell, Esq. ie hard Oliverson, Esq. 
bho? Fane De a Esq. Divie Robertson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq h ¥. Sandeman, Esq. 
James Gooden, Esq. John Small, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esa Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 
Mackenzie, Esq. Manage 
The ABLE'SECURITY, Low of this C omperetion ere, UNQUE 
TIONABLE TY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM, ~ 
combination of all th mportant advantages hithe srto ollered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 
Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, in the event of dispute or difliculty arising, to 
refer the question to arbitration. 
“Cusine for losses i ia! santen are settled at the Office, 449, West 
strand. DEPARTMEN 
Fire Insurances effected at the aon ae d rates; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assured. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Protits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 
Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
No. 449, West Strand, F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 
And No. 78, King William-street, © City 
LIFE IN- 


rPHE YORKSHIRE F IRE and 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, em- 

powered by Act of Parliament. —Capital, 500,000/. 

Patrons—The Archp. of York , Sir G. Strickland, Bast. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry - Prenels Lawley, B 
Earl Fitzwilliam . B. Cooke, Bart, 
The Earl of Tyrconnel Sit W: A. Ingilby, Bart. 
The Earl of Sy mo |§ Sir S by Jrompton, Bart. M.P. 











The Bishop o ork 

The Bishop of Ripon | y U. ‘on of the ‘Bast Riding 
yacouat t Morpets M.P. F é we, Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord W . Ba arl w, Esq i 






Robert Denison. 
P, Saltmarshe, Esq. 
| Martin Stapylton, Jsq. 
Sir E. M. 9 Renee Bart. G. L. Thompson, Koa. 

Hon, =e —— | Marmaduke iW vill, Esq. 

and Secretary—Mr. Yew 

The Teoms ‘of this Company for L WWE INSU it NG ES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety, and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the Louene charged 
by any Office in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 
LL. 4 7 Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter- 

ope , may be had on ap lication at the Ofiice in Yor 

~ +% ‘agents, ve will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 1000 9 payable = the decease of 


Lord Hotham, M.P. 
> | 





A MALE, 
Agenext | Premiums for | Premiums for | Premiums for 
Birthday One Year. Seven Years. Whole Life. 
£017 4 £018 4 £ima4 
40 112 8 116 2 219 9 
60 310 9 460 660 
75 916 0 lilo 6 344 
A FEMALE. 
20 £017 2 £018 4 £iu 6 
40 5 6 173 220 
60 218 0 393 S12 6 
80 i317 1510 0 15 12 to 


Table of Premiums payetle 6 for a \ poet number of years only. 





A Anrual ~~, "tena Pre- Annual Pre- 
birt —y? payable | miums payable miums payable 
urthday. |for 10 Years only. [for 15 Years only. for ye only. 
£479 £3 212 
4 640 4 13 é 9 17 4 
50 764 5it v0 415 4 
A FEMALE, 

20 £1430 | £3 10 | {299 

40 513 8 | 4 310 398 

oH) 617 2 | 53 0 476 


Table of Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ ascending Scale, 
MALE, 


Age next Annual Pre- Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 
Birthday —m payable | miums payable | payable for re- 
; re second 7 Years. mainder. r of Life. 
20 4 £2 0 
40 : 3 313 8 8 
50 3 26 319 0 512 0 
A FEMALE, 
20 £140 £1 9 6 £116 8 
40 116 10 270 ir 
50 211 3 346 590 








Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ descending Scale. 
ALE, 
Annu 


Annual Pre- al Pre- | Annual Prems. 
Age next | =— ayable | miums payable payable for re- 
— ay. first 7 Years. | second? Years. mainder of Life. 
| £2 510 pila 6 £1 7 
- 319 29 210 
50 586 419 23 6 
A FEMALE 
20 £220 Lilt 6 £159 
40 394 212 0 | 117 7 
50 417 8 313 3 239 





Insurances of the Gioring description may also be effected 
at this Office, viz. e First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest of Two Lives: on the aoe Death of t hree Lives;on the 
Sona of Thre e Lives: on the Decease of ® Lire before 

other. NNUITI ks AND REV ERSIONS PU RCHASED 
AND NNO ITIES GRANTED. 

FIRE INSURANCES are effected by this Company at the most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. FARMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
Sevesoes made ; Commissions allowed are such as to render 

e Agencies worth 74 attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications fo bs made t 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
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r rT Ars] .¢ al ~ 
ORK and LONDON ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. London Board. 
George Frederick Young, Esq. Chair man. 
Matthew Forster, Esc - Deputy Chairm 
Bannerman, Esq. M.P. .B We re Johnson, Esq. 
foot. 
N 
Sir James pyTe t = D. *, Whitaker, Esq. 
William Haigh, k 
‘The terms ! both. for Fire and Life Assurance will be found to 
the adva ntages offered by other Companies. Pro- 
at the Otlices, King William-street, Lon- 
don, ana! ii gh Ouse ute, York: or of any of the Agents. 
J. REDD ISH, Sex 


a = = 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE CoM 
PANY, No. 1, eben pty ote BANK, Lonpvon. 
al ONE MILLION 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economic: al set of ‘Tables—computed expre ssly for the 
use of this Institut from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates cf Assnrance that can be aered without com= 

~ safety of th Instity ”. 
« Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
ONS OD de “bts; aaa ss Ginmediate pay? nent be ing required 


a 


ona Po ey. for 
Premiums r iy, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or i in + of pa yments. 
A Board of Directors in ndance daily at Two o'clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
yable within vonth after proof of de ath. 
nts re d,in all cases, fon Come reports. 
» Solicitors and Agen 
ror Annum payable ae 
~ owe ith Five Remainder 
years, of life. 
et io ‘i £116 9) £2 3 8 
27 217 6 
‘ ‘ 3 4a4 
5 613 7 | 
PETER SOR RISON, Resident Director. 


ASSURANC oo COMPANY, 
ital, ONE MILLION 
1 Cut hbe a7 _ r, Esa. 
Esq. 





Trane is H. Ramsbo than I 
Gwillim Mc rrett, Esq. 
HE very nial cal Management af this Insti- 
tution enables the I to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with pe rect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions area 
lnere asing ¢ Rat 
nat Premium for Wl. pe yable during 
pan tive Third five | Fourth five Remainder 
i a s PAYS of Life. 


and Agents. 


| First five 
Age. ; 
15 
25 
35 
45 
By order of the Roard of 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMP ANY, 


3a," 20G MORTON STREET, BANK, Lonpon. 





The filiow ti 
-A large subse ried Capital, 
Pre mium Fund invested in Goves rnment “and “Other es 


‘4 the lov vest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
hl A e ened ne holder a fixed and cer- 


age of 80. 
y or Quarterly. 
hen their value exceeds 50. 
re purchased by the Company. 
ul decreasing scale of payment. 
fia aan r mey.as security for debts, or 
when the least 5 i the tubles and rates 
of the Argus Oflice “aed mes nliarly calculate a to meet the inter- 
ests of all classes of assurer 
ANNU AL Ph E MIU M TO ASSURE 10%. 
Age. | For 5 Years. Vor 7 7 Years. | Te ‘Term of Life. 


| 
| 
| 


A Board of Directors, with the Me ice 1 Ofiicers, attend daily. 
Ri 1D BATES, Resident Dire 
io the Ist of Gratis, will be published 

Cc Ag: ALOGU or Sk: CON D-H AN D BROOKS, 
7 and sent to any part of the United Kingdom, postage 
free. G. WILLIS -rinces-sireet. Leiceste r-squd are, | onden, 
publishes a ( vlogue, at the end of eve ry ooh ot ANC F 

and MODERN BOOKS in every branch of ky 
Literature, inc! hud hg Many oat rrare ande urion Ss. 
logues contain an endless variety of works F 
curious, the and the m nodet rnlibrary. Ge eo emen favour- 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXXX,, | 
will be published on TUESDAY, March 31. j 
Contents. | 

ON DIET AND DYSPEPSY__Dr. Hotano’s MEpicat b 


> HALLS AMS I ATERATURE OF ECROFE. 
. tou ith M AN— Lin's INDIAN GALLERY. 
7. JOURNAL ISM IN FRA CE 
UR ON SHAKS ARE’S TEMPEST. 
t a I SLEY'S POEMS 

: CHIN AND " Orly Mt TRADE. 
xX. PR iV iC BOE QU STL 
«* A THIRD ED! ron ~ a. QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. + ana is just published, 

y st 4 


HE MON THLY CHRONICLE for APRIL, 
contains, Financial Policy of the Whics—2. A Night 
Watch by, the $e a, by Miss Barre tt—3. The Oxford Tracts—4. 
Shelley's Translation of the * Banquet’ of Plato—. Kate Anwyl, 
a Nc ovellette 6. Steam Navigation—7. King Boabdil’s Lament, 
ketches of Spanish Generals, No. 
otes of a Tour in Northern Europe, 
—li. Influence of Eloquence on 
{ ls for Libel, Treason, Binsphemy 
—12. Notes on the ¢ arent Literature of the Month, 
vondon: Long rman, Orme & Co. 


BY ACKWOOD'’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE ~ APRIL, 1840. 


Contents: Ten Thousand a-Year, Part VI.—2. The Veto, a 
New Son 3 “Aboukir—4. On the Essenes, Part il, —5. Another 
Passage of Autobiography—6. The Diversions of Purley—7 
Carlo Sebastiani, the Aide de-Camp—8 iva, Central Asia, 
and Cabul—9. Hymns of a Hermit, by Arche us—10. Shaw on 
eaL08 Fry—11. ‘The Anti-National Faction—12. Modern Super- 
sti ti or 

Nilliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; T. ¢ Cadell, London ; 
and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for APRIL will 
contain Intelligence from India to the 2ist January, and 
comprise, amongst other items.— 
Incidents attending the March of the several Divisions of the 
Army of the Indus. 
Accident in crossing the Jelum (Hydaspes), attended with 
severe loss. 
T ‘he state of the Detachments of the Army left in Affghanistan. 
Movenents of Dost Mahomed Khan in Balkb and Bokhara. 
Action of the British ‘Troops with the Usbeks of ‘Tartary. 
Progress of the Russians in Central Asia. 
The Domestic Incidents at the several Presidencies, &e. 
A full digest of China news to th atest pe iod, &e. c. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenh: ili-street 





_On the Ist of April, 1840, will be published, price 2s, 6¢. 
O. IV. of THE COLONIAL MAG AZIN VE, 
Edit a AA a. MONTGOMERY, MARTIN, Esc 

Contents : tate of S ciety and of C rime in New South Wales 
=, © eylon—i 3. ri ‘onmperce and Ci ivili ation of East ce Africa—4. 
The French Colonies continued : Martinique—5. Van Diemen’s 
Land, Moral, Physical, and Politic. “me 6. The Jamaica Govern- 
ment_7. Past and Preset nt State of the French Navy—Colonial 
Intellige nee and Biography, &c. &c. 

N.B. Vol. 1. of this “most useful work" will be published 
April veh, AX. #... the first four Numbers, bound in cloth 
10s. 66 

Fisher, Son & C O. New; gate-street, London. 


This day, uniform with “ The Women of England.” 
THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE, 
A Narrative founded on Fact. 

By Mans. QUINTIN KENNEDY. Post 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 


ishe r, Son & Co, Newyate-strex » London. _ 
rPArr’s EDINBURGH M AGAZIN E for 


APRIL. price One Shilling, contains, Tee-total a 
in Ireland: the Miracles of Father Matthew¥—Turnbull on the 
Slave ‘Trade—Memoirs of Jer emy Ber ntham, by Dr. Bowring, 
Part I].—Lloyd and Gerard's ‘Tours in the Hi imalaya Moun- 
tains—Railroads and Steam Navigation in Austria—Violet Ha- 
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REVIEWS 
Memorials of the Life of Barthold George 

Niebuhr—[{Lebens nachrichten, §e.] 3 vols. 

Hamburg. 

Tue publication of these three volumes of 
Niebuhr's a entitles Mr. Perthes, 
the editor, to our best thanks. Niebuhr’s name, 
as a philologist, scholar, and historian, was before 
well established, and no publication could now 
add much to his well-earned reputation ; but in 
these letters he gives evidence of being endowed 
with the kindliest sympathies of our nature, 
which find vent in the most interesting letters 
to Amelia Behrens, his future wife, to Ma- 
dame Hensler, her sister, to Count Moltke, and 
others. His heart was, perhaps, too sensitive, 
and his feelings too susceptible for encountering 
the rude shocks and constant annoyances of the 
world. These letters are classified according 
to their dates, but unfortunately some of the 
most interesting and important, written to his 
parents, were destroyed by a fire which con- 
sumed Niebuhr's house and valuable papers at 
Bonn in 1830; they are preceded by a short 
summary of the principal events referred to in 
the correspondence; and we think that the feel- 
ings of few men could have borne such complete 
exposure as Niebuhr’s, leaving in the minds of 
his readers so little to regret, and so much to 
admire, in the honesty, straightforwardness, and 
susceptibility to all that is good which appear in 
these letters. We will now take a brief sum- 
mary of the work: unfortunately our limits will 
preclude us from quoting much which we had 
marked to illustrate the nature of its contents. 

Barthold George Niebuhr was born at Copen- 
hagen on the 27th August, 1776, nine years after 
the return of his father, Carsten Niebuhr, from 
his travels in the East, and his childhood was 
afterwards passed at Meldorf, a town of Dith- 
marsch, in Holstein, where his father held the 
civil employment of land-surveyor. ‘The flat 
naked country had such an influence on Niebuhr’s 
young mind, that it was only at a later period of 
life that he acquired any taste for beautiful sce- 
nery, of which fact he complains in a letter 
written from Edinburgh in 1798. His life was 
— in quiet retirement, broken occasionally 

y the visit of a few friends, and foreigners 
attracted to Meldorf by the reputation of his 
father, until he went to the university of Kiel. 
Dissipation and noisy pleasures were always dis- 
agreeable to him; his highest amusement was 
to listen to the tales of his father of manners 
and life in the East, and to read the Odyssey 
and Ossian's poems. 

This quiet was first broken by the arrival of 
Bojes in Meldorf, in 1781, in the capacity of 
landvogt; he was the editor of the German 
Museum, one of the earliest and best journals 
which appeared in Germany ; and his conversa- 
tion with Carsten Niebuhr, and extensive infor- 
mation, awakened the dormant energies of young 
Niebuhr’s fnind: at the age of seven, after 
hearing Macbeth read, he wrote down the whole 
action of the play, and his practice was to com- 
mit to paper the most important parts of his 
father’s conversations with Bojes; at that early 
age he gave proofs of the surprising memory 
for which he was famed in after-life. 

Niebuhr, however, suffered from the effects 
of the bad air of Dithmarsch, and seems to have 
inherited the weak constitution, as he did the 
features, of his mother, more than the robust 
strength of his father. He was, like her, sensi- 
tive, and easily excited, but also easily appeased 
and kind. On account of his sickly constitu- 
tion, his mother kept him frequently at home, 





and his mind was constantly at work, figuring 
to itself an imaginary kingdom, which he called 
Plattenland, for which he framed laws, and drew 
charts, declared war and made peace. The 
effect of these day-dreams, caused by the ex- 
tremely retired life he led, he afterwards felt, 


| and struggled against: it frequently occasioned 


him bitter contests and regrets. 

His father instructed him in Latin, English, 
some geography and history, and mathematics ; 
French he learned from Bojes’ wife, whose death, 
some short time afterwards, was the first deep 
grief which young Niebuhr knew. 

On the breaking out of the Turkish war in 
1787-8, Niebuhr's imagination was so intensely 
excited, doubtless in consequence of his father’s 
narratives of the East, that he not only dreamt 
of the incidents of the conflict, but imagined, in 
his sleep, that he was reading newspapers with 
accounts of them, which he again detailed, and 
which are stated by his biographer to have been 
founded on such accurate knowledge of the 
localities of the places and the surrounding 
countries, that the newspapers shortly afterwards 
confirmed the boy’s dreams. ‘This appears most 
extraordinary in one so young, and shows how 
remarkably all he heard and read worked on his 
imagination, and what a true and just power of 
combination he possessed. These countries, the 
seat of war, were known to him partly from 
the accounts of his father, and partly from his 
own geographical reading; he had also studied 
the people and their mode of warfare in books 
of travel and in history. This same power 
of divination, if we may use the word, was 
afterwards developed by him in the earlier and 
later periods of the French revolution, with such 
discrimination, as to fill that able statesman, 
Count Bernstoff, with astouishment at the powers 
displayed by so young a man. 

At this period of his life he attracted the 
attention of Voss, whose sister was the second 
wife of his early friend Bojes, and the friendship 
which they formed lasted till Voss's death: 
Niebuhr’s letters contain constant allusions to 
the influence of Voss’s counsels as to his classical 
studies. He was frequently admitted to the 
conversations at his father’s, where the boy of 
twelve years of age astonished all by his know- 
ledge of history, statistics, and geography. Nie- 
buhr also assisted his father iu the calculations 
required by his office. 

He attended Jiiger’s school in 1790, and, 
although the youngest, was the first in attain- 
ments, and was constantly adding to his know- 
ledge, guided, however, more by a general love 
of study than by any fixed plan, which was 
matter of regret to him in after life: his memory 
never gave up what he had once made his own, 
but, clear as was his intellect, he could not bring 
his huge mass of learning into order. He was 
confirmed in 1791, and among his letters is one 
on religion, (page 469, vol. 1.) Although Nie- 
buhr’s education and critical studies did not lead 
him to embrace a steadfast faith, yet a deep 
and regretful longing for it existed in his mind, 
and his letters show what a stress he laid upon 
the value of a firm belief arising from conviction. 

In 1792 he was sent to his father’s old friend 
at Hamburgh, Professor Biisch, to acquire 
fluency in modern languages, and gain some 
practical knowledge of mankind. His father 
had first intended him for a traveller like himself, 
and from his interest in England, he had hoped 
to place him in the East India Company’s service : 
this plan he gave up on account of the weakness 
of his son’s constitution, and perhaps his own 
heart rebelled against it. Afterwards, when young 
Niebuhr was studying at Kiel, and during his 
sojourn in Schimmelman’s house, at Copenhagen, 
his father wished him to enter the diplomatic 





service, but his love of study and his engagement 
to Amelia Behrens put an end to these plans. 

The period from Michaelmas 1792 to Easter 
1794, was passed among his own family, his 
time being chiefly employed in learning various 
languages, for which he displayed remarkable 
talent. The following extract from a letter of 
his father written in December, 1807, will give 
us some idea of his proficiency. ‘‘ He was only 
two years old when he came to Meldorf, so that 
we must consider German as his mother tongue. 
At school he learned Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; 
besides which, at Meldorf he acquired Danish, 
English, French, and Italian, but only suffi- 
ciently to enable him to read. Some books 
which were wrecked on our shores, occasioned 
him to learn Spanish and Portuguese: of Arabic’ 
he acquired but little, as I had lent my lexicon 
to some one, and could not at that moment 
procure another. In Kiel and Copenhagen he 
had the opportunity of exercising himself in 
writing and speaking French, English, and 
Danish. He learned Persian of Ludolf, the 
Austrian minister, at Copenhagen, who was 
born at Constantinople, and whose father I had 
known. Arabic he taught himself. In Memel 
he learned Russian, Sclavonic, Polish, Bohe- 
mian, and Illyrian; if to these I add Platt- 
deutsch, the number of languages he acquired 
amounts to twenty.” From 1794 to 1796 his 
time was passed at the university of Kiel. 
Philology and history were his favourite studies ;. 
he also devoted himself to a zealous study of 
Kant’s philosophy. Greek and Roman history 
he only allowed himself as a relaxation from 
severer studies. It was at Kiel that he became 
acquainted with his future wife, the sister of Mad. 
Hensler; and there also he first saw Margaret, 
the niece of Mad. Hensler, who was afterwards 
his second wife. While at Kiel an offer was 
made him of becoming secretary to Count Schim- 
melman, Danish Minister of Finance, which he 
accepted, after laying the matter before his 
father, and consulting his friends Stolberg and 
Jacobi. In March, 1796, he left his father’s 
house, and after spending a short time at the 
house of M. Behrens, where he was deeply struck 
with the noble mind, and impressed with the 
worth of Amelia, whom he subsequently married, 
he proceeded to Copenhagen to undertake the 
duties of his new office. 

His reception at Copenhagen was friendly 
beyond his expectations, and he soon won the 
confidence of Count Schimmelman, whose house 
was the resort of all who were remarkable for 
talent: his studious habits, however, made him 
regret the time spent in society; we learn 
from his letters to Mad. Hensler how deep was 
his regard for Count Schimmelman, yet how 
much he felt the disadvantages of the life he was 
leading. To escape this constant society, and 
devote himself to study, he accepted an offer 
made to him in August, 1796, by Count Berns- 
toff, of becoming supernumerary secretary to the 
Royal Library, and he entered upon the duties 
of that office in May or June, 1797, and held 
it till April, 1798, when he proceeded to 
England. During that time, however, he had 
revisited Holstein, and had again seen Amelia 
Behrens; after a severe contest within him- 
self, whether he should discover or conceal his 
affections, he ended by gaining her consent to 
share his fortunes. He then returned for a short 
time to Copenhagen previous to his departure for 
England. 

His object in visiting this country was to 
make himself conversant with the economy 
of the state, and to acquire knowledge which 
would avail him in after-life, whether as a 
scholar or a statesman; these objects he attain- 


ed; he said that his residence in England had 
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been to him a school of practical knowledge, 
in all matters of domestic and daily life, besides 
the general advantages offered by a sojourn 
among foreigners, and the cultivation of his mind. 
The reputation of his father gave him an easy 
introduction to all the learned assemblies in 
London, which appeared to him, however, to be 
inferior to those in Germany ; altogether, he 
was much struck with the activity and practical 
knowledge of our countrymen, and conceived a 
great regard for the English nation. He re- 
mained in London till October, 1798, and went 
thence to Edinburgh, where he remained about 
a year, attending the lectures of Dr. Hope, Profs. 
Robinson and Playfair, Dugald Stewart, and 
Tytler. In one of his letters, whilst at Edinburgh, 
he gives an amusing description of the opinion 
‘generally prevalent, not only that all German 
professors were formerly dull, narrow-minded 
men, but that then they were dangerous persons, 
sworn to disturb the peace of the world. 

He returned to Holstein in November, 1799, 
where he remained with his parents and his 
future bride till April, 1800, when he went to 
Copenhagen; after being there a few weeks, 
he was appointed, in May, Assessor in the College 
of Commerce of the East Indian department, 
and Secretary and Accountant to the African 
Consulate, with a salary, which, although not 
large, was sufficient for his wants, and for the 
retired life which he proposed to lead with 
Amelia; he married in Holstein, in May, and 
returned to Copenhagen with her in July. His 
quiet life was interrupted by the appearance of 
Nelson before Copenhagen in 1801, nor did 
he quit the town during the bombardment. In 
1802-3 he studied Arabic most diligently, and 

_ surprised his father on his birthday, by presenting 
to him a translation of Elwockidis Conquest of 
Asia under the first Califs, a manuscript in the 
Cogenhagen library. He also gave lessons to 
Count Schimmelman’s nephew, and a few other 
young men. In the spring of 1803 he under- 
took a journey to Hamburgh, Leipsic, Frank- 
fort, and Cassel, on the financial affairs of the 
Danish government. His official business occu- 
pied much of his time, but his evenings were 
passed in the study of the colonial system and the 
agriculture of the Roman provinces. In 1804 
he got astep in his office, from the death of one of 
the commissioners, to whose place he succeeded. 
His labours were now much increased, and were 
of the greatest value to the administration of the 
Danish finances; his management of the busi- 
ness of the bank was so generally esteemed, 
that his departure from Copenhagen in 1806, 
to undertake the situation of joint director of the 
bank in Berlin, was deeply regretted. 

Niebuhr’s arrival at Berlin was not marked 
by propitious circumstances, as news arrived 
within afew days of the disastrous battle of Jena, 
and he and the other officials were forced to fly, 
first to Stettin, thence to Dantsick, and after- 
wards to Kénigsberg, and Memel, where Count 
Hardenberg intrusted to him the care of attend- 
ing to the supply of the army. It was during the 
winter of 1806-7 that, for want of better occupa- 
tion, he diligently studied Russian and the other 
Sclavonic languages. Fresh misfortunes soon 
drove all the government officersfurther north, and 
the battle of Friedland made them change their 
quarters to Riga. Whilst Niebuhr was thinking 
of sending in his resignation, he was appointed 
by the king of Prussia to be one of a commission, 
consisting of Altenstein, Von Schén, Stageman, 
and Von Klewitz, appointed provisionally to 
transact the financial and other business of 
Hardenberg, whose dismissal was insisted on by 
Napoleon. Von Stein afterwards undertook the 
whole administration, and Niebuhr was sent to 

Amsterdam, in 1808, to negotiate a loan to meet 

the exactions of the French government. In 





December, 1809, after having accomplished ‘the 
object of his mission in Holland, he was made 
Privy Counsellor, and held a high office in the 


management of the national debt, and adminis- | 


tration of the funds,—residing at Berlin and 
Kénigsberg. Some opposition which Niebuhr 
made to a financial measure of the government, 
and the probable accession of Hardenberg to 


office, whose financial views Niebuhr liked still | 


less, rendered him most anxious to retire, 
which he was afterwards permitted to do, and 
he was named to the office of Historiographer, 
in the room of Joh. von Miiller, with the proviso, 
however, that he was to afford Hardenberg his 
assistance in financial business when required. 

Until now, Niebuhr’s life, from the time he 
quitted Edinburgh, had been occupied chiefly 
in public business, for his leisure hours only 
were devoted to study; now his whole time was 
to be passed in cultivating his mind, and apply- 
ing his extraordinary memory and critical powers 
to literary subjects. ‘To give some idea of the 
strength of his memory, we will mention, that 
while he was at Copenhagen, his wife and her 
sister tried him in Gibbon, and questioned him 
according to the index, on the most trivial points ; 
they soon gave up the hope of finding him 
ignorant on any point of history how unim- 
portant soever; this examination too, was carried 
on while Niebuhr was employed in some other 
work. 

He had great delight in light and witty con- 
versation, and in the joyous games of children. 

On the opening of the Berlin university at 
Michaelmas, 1810, he was requested, by Spalding, 
to read lectures on the Roman history ; Nicolo- 
vius also advised him strongly to do so; he writes 
thus to Mad. Hensler in September :—“ I have 
now determined to read lectures on Roman 
history ; I would not willingly have undertaken 
to write the Roman history, but to lecture on 
that subject is a less daring enterprise. I will 
begin with the earliest period of Italian history, 
and, as far as it is possible, describe the ancient 
inhabitants, not only from the narrow point of 
view of their subjugation, but.also what they were 
before that period: I will then proceed to the 
history of the Roman constitution and adminis- 
tration, of which I have before me a vivid pic- 
ture. I would willingly bring this history down 
to the period when these forms of government 
disappear before the influence of those of the 
Middle Ages.”—In the preface to the first volume 
of his Roman History, which sprang from these 
lectures, he has mentioned how much the intel- 
lectual society of Savigny, Schleiermacher, and 
others, urged him on in his undertaking, and 
the many valuable hints he received, from 
Savigny in particular. The winter of 1811-12 
was passed in giving his lectures, and in the pre- 
paration of his second volume of the Roman 
History for the press, which was much interrupted 
by the march of the French through Prussia 
into Russia. Their retreat in 1813-14 caused 
in him the greatest joy; and he partook so 
largely of the enthusiasm of all classes, that he 
became for a short time editor of a newspaper, 
under the Prussian government. He was chiefly 
with the allied army till the autumn of 1818, 
when he returned to Berlin, and was employed 
in drawing out the plan of a constitution for 
Holland, which probably was not approved of, 
as, at the time of the Belgian revolution, he 
expressed regret that his recommendations were 
not followed. In February, 1814, he went as 
commissioner to Holland, on public business con- 
nected with subsidies, and returned in October, 
1814, to Berlin, where he remained till his mis- 
sion to Rome, in 1816, and gave instruction to 
the Crown Prince in matters of finance and 
political economy ; he wrote also several pam- 
phlets, and a biography of his father, The bad 





state of his wife’s health caused him serious alarm, 
and in the midst of that sorrow he received the 
news of his father’s death, in April 1815. In 
one of his letters to Mad. Hensler he bitterly 
regrets that the quiet life of the old man was not 
prolonged, and calls down every blessing upon her 
for the love which she had shown him. Soon, 
however, he was doomed to undergo a severer 
trial in the death of his wife, whose health had 
long been declining; she died in her husband's 
arms, on the 20th June, 1815, and left his home 
desolate. It is curious to trace thelove hestill bore 
to his first wife, even after a second marriage 
had blessed him with children: in these letters 
constant reference is made to her, and to her 
last request,—that he should finish his History. 
This request was constantly present in his mind, 
and he regarded its fulfilment as a sacred duty; 
but years passed, and he left it unfinished at 
his death. The winter was passed in Berlin in 
loneliness, and in occasional conversation with 
Nicolovius, Savigny, and others. In April, 1816, 
Mad. Hensler came to Berlin with her niece 
Margaret, the orphan daughter of Christian 
Hensler, Professor of Theology at Kiel; they 
were to have accompanied Niebuhr to Rome, 
he having been named as Prussian Minister to 
the Papal Court, to arrange matters concerning 
the Catholic church in the Prussian provinces, 
He married Margaret Hensler before proceed- 
ing to Rome; her conduct seems to have been 
most noble, she became the partaker in her 
husband's grief for all that he had lost. He 
was accompanied by Professor Brandis, of Bonn, 
as Secretary of Legation; his letters to his friends 
during the seven years he passed in Italy, give 
us many interesting details of his life. At first 
he could not transact much business with the 
Papal Court, as he had left Berlin without in- 
structions, and, in fact, these did not reach him 
till 1820, when he had been there four years, 
Altogether, the Romans did not please him ; he 
complains that they had neither desire to acquire 
knowledge, nor solicitude for the common good 
of their country, and that they felt themselves 
to what a depth they had fallen. 

This summary, brief as it is, has led us further 
than we had intended. We will now lay before 
our readers a letter written by Niebuhr just before 
quitting Rome :— 

To Madame Hensler. 
Rome, 11th March, 1823. 

This, then, is the last letter which I shall write to 
you from Rome, and I begin it with a heart shaken 
to the core. Yesterday I went with Marcus to see 
our old house, which the owner is now altering and 
fitting up for himself: it was like visiting a grave. 
Even during the most melancholy periods of my 
sojourn here, this house had a peculiar charm for 
me. One entrance opens upon the confines of the 
remaining part of the once magnificent theatre; you 
stand before the ruin, on which a dwelling is built : 
the entrance is up a narrow and steep staircase, into 
a lofty and gloomy vestibule, and on turning to the 
right, into a hall, from whence you proceed to the 
different parts of the house. On the same floor as 
the apartments is a garden, the whole being built on 
the arched vaults and ruins of the second tier of the 
colossal theatre. Nothing can be seen of Rome but 
the top of a cupola; and all is silent, save a fountain 
in the garden. The proprietor is now changing 
everything: the whole court-yard was full of beasts 
of burden, bringing puzzolano for building. Our sitting 
room was full of workmen, who were occupied in 
walling up the windows on one side; andeon the other, 
the wall towards the garden was already broken down, 
for the purpose of converting the windows into glass 
doors. The marble steps on which all my children 
had played before the window, were already broken 
away : fruit paintings in fresco, which had been a con- 
stant source of amusement to them, were knocked to 
pieces; nothing was heard but the sound of pickaxes 
in the place where my children had rejoiced or wept; 
the garden, the centre of the whole building, which 
was always visited and traversed, when the weather 
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did not entirely prevent it, was quite desert and still 
as death: most of the rooms were locked up, and we 
could but just peep into a few of them through the 
windows and the keyhole. The sight of what we 
had lost had made our hearts heavy ; but the deso- 
lation and the silence of death almost broke them. 
The feelings of Marcus are very acute, and, above 
all, very deep; he was as much overcome as I was. 
The devastation extended even to the paintings on 
the ceiling, where the representations of paradise, 
and the succeeding early ages of the world, had so 
often amused the children; and which, though not 
remarkable as works of art, attracted the eye by 
the beautiful effect of their colouring. They were 
already sprinkled with whitewash, and condemned 
to destruction, having been partially injured during 
the time that the impoverished circumstances of the 
owner, who had now enriched himself by a marriage, 
had compelled him to allow his princely dwelling to 
fallinto decay. We walked about it in silence; and 
as we were going to visit the Aventino once more, I 
told Marcus that we would return again to gather a 
few flowers from our dear garden. Our walk was 
sad and silent. The boy, who always endeavours to 
conceal his sorrow, complained that he was tired, 
and that his feet pained him. We seated ourselves 
on an old wall, and he nestled close to me. It 
scarcely diverted him to run down a path, along 
which my hand had often led him. He took leave 
of the river, of the Pons Sublicius, and of the Island. 
“I am not so sad as you, father,” said he, “ for I 
shall certainly see all this again when Iam grown 
up.” We returned again to our former home, and 
gathered flowers from the plants and shrubs, which 
for six years had belonged to us, and among which 
the children had grown up. I said to myself, that 
even had we not been compelled to leave Rome, we 
could have remained but a few days longer in this 
incomparable house, and that we could not have 
saved it from these destructive alterations. But we 
returned home with very heavy hearts, and could 
hardly restrain our tears at the words of farewell 
with which Marcus greeted the different buildings as 
we passed. Do not, however, dearest Dora, from this 
imagine that Marcus is over sensitive ; this is not his 
failing ; and, for heaven’s sake, do not think him 
affected or unnatural—everything comes from his 
heart ; but the ruins, the city, and the campagna, 
are his world. Do not either reckon it an over sen- 
sibility on my part, when I tell you that I felt as if 
I were taking leave of a friend, when I stood before 
the statue of Marcus Aurclius, as the setting sun 
shone full upon it, lighting up and animating the 
countenance. I feel a deep emotion, and leave Rome 
with regret for the many advantages which nothing 
can replace to me; ignorant of what may await me 
in my own country, whither I return a stranger, and 
shall perhaps have to endure an irksome existence. 
The connexion with De Serre (French minister at 
Naples,) was certainly a most delightful one for all 
parties. De Serre and I have become friends, to a 
degree, which, as we said to each other, we both 
thought impossible at our age—(he is five months 
and a half older than myself) ; he has an elevated 
soul, and a feeling heart—one more pure certainly 
beats in no man’s bosom. Marcus had become his 
favourite, and he liked to lead him by the hand in 
our walks. The boy’s attachment to him was extra- 
ordinary : it appeared as if he were conscious of the 
greatness of the man who was so kind to him. At 
Rome, when De Serre took leave of us, Marcus, 
although he had then seen very little of him, ran after 
him as we were slowly walking through the rooms 
engaged in conversation, and kissed his hand. He 
displayed the most passionate emotion on parting 
with De Serre ; it was impossible to console him, nor 
to tear him away: “ I am so grieved,” he exclaimed, 
with loud sobs, * for I love him as much as I do you.” 
* * Marcus's excellent heart manifests itself on 
every Occasion: the question what De Serre would 
say, is still the most powerful argument in any mo- 
ments of obstinacy or ill humour. No doubt it was 
the recollection of this family, especially of the father, 
which worked upon him like a higher spirit, so that 
yesterday, whilst I was reading Homer with him, he 
asked most anxiously concerning the departure of 
Telemachus from Sparta, whether Telemachus had 
ever seen Menelaus again; without paying any par- 
ticular attention to his question, I answered I be- 





lieved not. “ Not!” said Marcus, bursting into tears: 
“he did not see Menelaus again, and Menelaus, who 
loved him so much! Oh no, that could not be, that 
could not be!” 

Niebuhr’s intercourse with De Serre was most 
intimate, and he reckoned him one of the most 
eloquent, well-informed men of his age; and 
many of the letters in these volumes are addressed 
tohim. He died, however, shortly afterwards, 
and Niebuhr had some intention of writing his 
life ; but, before he could undertake a journey to 
Paris for the purpose, he too was removed by 
death. 

We will now extract a letter, written also to 
Madame Hensler, wherein Niebuhr gives his 
opinion as to the state of Germany. 

To Madame Hensler. 
Bonn, 11th December, 1823. 

I received your letter, dear Dora, on the very 
day that the bookseller sent me the answer of my 
Leipsic adversary. This answer, as I had foreseen, 
gave me but little trouble; but I wished to reply 
to it whilst the thoughts and expressions which im- 
mediately presented themselves to my mind, were 
yet fresh; I therefore laid aside everything with 
which I was at the time occupied, and undertook 
nothing new, until this was completely finished. It 
is now in the press, and in a week some copies will 
be dispatched to you. 
our own works while they are still fresh in our 
minds; they must become strange to us before we 
can accurately distinguish between our real meaning 
and that which our words express; if, however, I am 
not greatly deceived as to the value of my expres- 
sions, I believe that I have seldom succeeded better 
in any work, as to the style, both for coherency and 
fluency. 

I will now proceed to answer a part of vour letter. 
In comparing the Germans with the Italians, some 
carelessness of expression, of which I was guilty, 
must have led you to imagine that my judgment was 
unfavourable to my countrymen. God forbid! I 


It is impossible to judge of | 


| 








| 
| 


only meant that much was required to compensate | 


for the loss of health, comfort, and the abundance of 
objects of interest, in order to reconcile one to the 


change. It is difficult even with those who have kept | 
I return to | 


up their early relations with Germany. 
asociety divided and actuated by unformed opinions 
and passionate prejudices, the generality of whom 
have formed their opinions on the authority of news- 
papers, journals, and the Conversations Lexicon; and 
so firm is their faith in the authority of these pub- 


lications, that they condemn any man whose views | 
| highly as those of any other nation, and superior to 


are more enlightened. I would as soon talk of reli- 
gion with a bigotted Catholic peasant, as on the most 
important subjects of human interest with such 
people. May I not be allowed to despise their opi- 
nions, when three men, each of them among the first 
of three such different nations,—Herr von Stein, De 
Serre, and Lord Colchester,—give me credit for 
sufficient penetration thoroughly to understand the 
material and intellectual state of the capitals of 
Europe; ask my opinion, and receive my practical 
judgment as authority, whilst in this trivial society 
every one imagines himself wiser than me. Even 
if I concede to you that life in Germany would 
be far happier were the governments better con- 
stituted, you also must allow that these govern- 
ments are themselves an integral part of the nation ; 
insomuch, that the difficulty is not what may be 
the spirit in which a sovereign will govern, but how 
he is to form his ministry ; and, suppose him able 
to assemble one, how is he to find councillors 
(Rithe) and provincial authorities? that is the 
great difficulty. It is easily said that limits may 
be placed to arbitrary power by estates and popular 
bodies,—I also grant the truth of this, but little 
is to be hoped from its effects. I have always been 
opposed to the regulation of instruction throughout 
the whole kingdom by the central administration, 
and have wished that the schools might, as formerly, 
be entrusted to the management of the clergy and 
the local authorities. Many examples may, however, 
be adduced to prove how much worse are the con- 
sequences where this is the case ; here, the Catholic 
priests aim at excluding the laity of their own church 
from the schools; in Coblentz, those who during the 
revolution wore the cap of liberty, and worshipped 


the goddess of reason,—and although they have now 
become saints (Betbriider), are still, politically, as 
violent jacobins as ever,—leave nothing untried to 
drive away or to worry to death the worthy, learned, 
catholic director of the gymnasium ; still worse, in 
Berlin itself the magistrates and highly respectable 
men openly avow their opinions on this subject, and 
do everything in their power to abridge the instruc- 
tion in philology, and to render the so-called utili- 
tarian sciences all predominant, The nobility has 
oligarchical pretensions, and would, on no account, 
attempt to weaken the basis of their order; our 
class does not even know what to desire. Had those, 
in whose hands the power of deciding lay, attempted 
in 1816 to form a constitution for Germany, every- 
thing would have gone to pieces. The grief which I 
felt in witnessing the persecutions which were then 
carried on, is not yet effaced from my mind; but if 
it was determined by a terrible destiny, that either 
these cruelties must be committed, or that things 
must go on in the course they had taken, and the 
whole rising generation be infected with the madness 
which then prevailed, I must acknowledge that the 
least of two terrible evils has visited us. What was 
the character of those who at that time excited uni- 
versal interest as martyrs? Many have adopted di- 
rectly contrary opinions. ‘The best of this sect were 
totally ignorant, and had at any rate pretensions to 
the enjoyment of places and sinecures as unreason- 
able as those entertained by any young noble. I 
can see no hope anywhere, and I am not the only 
one whose views are so gloomy. The whole class 
of the peasantry is gradually going to ruin, from 
the right, conferred on them with blameless motives 
and the intention of bettering their condition, of 
selling, dividing, and mortgaging their property. This 
is the case with everything. ‘The most vulgar opi- 
nions have become universally prevalent, and the 
same decisions are passed by ministries and legis- 
lative bodies on matters submitted to either of them. 
This is not done with any evil purpose; but all the 
German states, which are not entirely stationary, 
legislate, to use the expression of a distinguished 
man, in a manner which tends to reduce our nation 
to the condition of the Italians,—cheats and pedlars 
in the towns, and in the country, petty farmers and 
beggarly day labourers. Freedom is demanded by a 
peasantry like that of Wirtemberg. 

Believe me, my dear friend, these are not pre- 


| judices; I have studied the history of the govern- 





ments of several nations during many centuries. I, 
therefore, know whereabouts we stand, and whither 
we are tending. There are among our countrymen 
many distinguished by intellect and character as 


many, for instance the Italians. Here is Brandis, 
Nitzch, an extraordinary man, and many other of 
the professors of this town, who are worthy of all 
honour. One of the most distinguished, whom I 
should easily have passed over in his retirement, had 
he not sent me some of his works through. Herr von 
Stein, is a Doctor Schulze, at Hamm ; undoubtedly 
a great historical genius, and who writes admirably. 
I must also mention Pertz and Bluhme, with whom 
I made acquaintance at Rome. But general sound 
sense and morality no longer exist among us as 
among our forefathers. In the smallest towns you 
find billiard-rooms and assemblies, and all domestic 
life is at an end. The revolution is extinguished, and 
any one who now fears rebellion dreads chimeras ; 
but as to what will be the result of the present state 
of things, I doubt, and augur no good. 

Niebuhr died on the 2nd of January 1831. 
His wife, with whom he lived on terms of the 
closest union, expired a few days after him. 








Eleven Years in Ceylon, comprising Sketches of 
the Field Sports and Natural History of that 
Colony, and an Account of its Antiquities. 
By Major Forbes, 78th Highlanders. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

Cryton is at this moment a subject of especial 

interest—not because Nature with lavish hand 

has covered its plains with fertility and clothed 
its hills in beauty—not because it is rich in monu- 
ments of the past, “ trophied temples, arche 

tombs’”’—but because it exhibits the rare spectacle 
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of the blessings of beneficent government in a re- 
generated people. While India displays cities of 
palaces in a country of paupers, Ceylon offers to 
our view institutions reformed and adapted to 
the wants of the community, a diminished tax- 
ation, an increasing revenue, and a whole nation 
passing suddenly from a state worse than slavery 
to all the blessings of freedom. The moral re- 
generation of the people has changed even the 
physical aspect of the country ; cinnamon groves 
and coffee gardens occupy the spot which, a few 
years since, was covered with tangled jungle ; 
pestilential marshes have became thriving farms, 
roads have been opened, manufactures estab- 
lished, a tainted atmosphere has been purified, 


and an unwholesome climate rendered salu- | 
| The guides soon inform the hunters that there 


brious. 

These changes acquire additional importance 
from the contiguity of the island to the exten- 
sive dominions ruled over by the East India 
Company ; the marked difference between the 


crown colony and the Presidencies necessarily | 


provokes comparison, and must, ere long, gene- 
rate inquiry. Happiness and misery cannot 
long continue in presence of each other, though 
separated by an arm of the ocean, without ex- 
citing a spirit of investigation which cannot be 
checked with impunity. 

Major Forbesis just the writer from whom the 


British public would most willingly receive an | 


account of this bright spot in Colonial history ; 
he has all the frankness of a soldier mingled 
with the taste and judgment of ascholar. Whe- 


ther he recites the annals of ancient wars, de- 
scribes the relics of former grandeur, exhibits 
the proofs of present improvement, or leads us 
into the forest jungles to enjoy the exciting 
chase of the wild elephant, we find him equally 
full of information, and, what is still more rare, 


devoid of affectation. 

This is high praise, but it may easily be justi- 
fied by reference to the volumes. Elephant- 
hunting is a sport of which so little has been 
said in these sporting days, that we shall first 
direct our attention to a chase in which 

Danger’s self is lure alone. 
The sportsmen on their road to the jungles must 
make a halt at the rest-house, as the Cingalese 
caravanserais are called. Here he finds himself 
introduced into strange company :— 

“ On arriving at one of them, you are immediately 
attended by several carrion crows, and, as soon as you 
are seated, and have composed yourself in a comfort- 
able attitude, one or more of these harpies, having 
settled beyond your reach, and, in defiance of all 
threatening gestures, commences forthwith to screech 
at you, with expanded beak and drooping wings, 
until to your vexed ear each succeeding sound of 
their eternal khaa! khaa! khaa! appears louder 
and hoarser than the preceding guttural. Besides 
being a severe trial to one’s patience, they are much 
in the habit of levying a tax on the supplies ; and 
perhaps at the very moment that you are meditating 
revenge against the noisy performer in front, another 
of the gang is quietly winging his way out at some 
side window with your breakfast loaf. Their scent, 
or their sagacity, is unrivalled amongst birds of their 
own size; for, halt where you will, unpack when you 
may, only look up into the tree above, and you will 
find one crow at least, with his head on one side, 
peering into your provision-baskets, as if he were 
sent to take an inventory. On the stranger's arrival 
at a rest-house, not less certain than the clamour of 
the crows is the worrying of Pariah dogs, which 
assemble in numbers, and with every variety of lank 
sides, lame legs, blind eyes, and blotched bodies ; 
these wretched animals having ascertained the posi- 
tion of those packages which they covet, next proceed 
to examine the physiognomy of the traveller, and 
may be seen cautiously approaching and staring in 
his face, apparently for the purpose of discovering 
whether they may hope to be allowed to pick up the 
crumbs and fragments of his feast.” 

Having enjoyed such rest as the want of ac- 
customed accommodations will allow, the sports- 


man, as he advances to the hunting ground on 
the following morning, is pretty certain of mak- 
ing a new set of acquaintances in the Wandura 
and Rilawé monkeys :— 

“The former are of a large size, very dark grey 
colour, almost black, and with long white beards; 
this, with their sedate looks, grave habits, and hoarse 
voices, gives them a most patriarchal appearance. 
The Rilawas, on the contrary, are of a reddish fawn- 
colour, with the hair on the top of their heads 


spreading from a centre, and projecting far over their | 


faces; this causes them to appear as if surmounted 
with a broad Scotch bonnet, but their manners do 
not correspond with their sober aspect and cove- 
nanter-looking head-dress: they are small-sized, 
restless, wonderfully active, singularly inquisitive, 
and unconquerably mischievous.” 


are two species of game, the elephants of the 
| herd, and the hora-alia, or rogue-elephant, the 
| latter being what the Indian sportsmen call “a 
| very ugly customer” :— 
| Natives believe a rogue elephant to be a turbu- 
| lent member expelled by the unanimous consent and 
assistance of a whole herd ; also, that he is destructive 
| to crops, and dangerous to people, and is alike 
| dreaded by his own kindred and by the inhabitants 
| in the neighbourhood of his haunts: he seldom ranges 
beyond ten or fifteen miles, and is generally to be 
| found in the same forest. Some rogue elephants 
have killed many people ; for, having once overcome 
their dread of man, and made a successful essay, 
| homicide seems to become to them a favourite 
| amusement: they have been known repeatedly to 
remain quiet near some jungle-path (contrary to their 
usual habit, which is to be always in motion) until a 
victim came within their reach. I afterwards knew 
an instance of a rogue elephant in mid-day coming 
into an open field, killing a woman by trampling her 
to death, and then leisurely returning to the forest ; 
neither irritation in the animal, nor any inducement 
to the act, could be perceived by a number of persons 
who were near the unfortunate victim.” 

The sportsman enters the jungle, and, if a 
new-comer, he displays not unreasonable timid- 
ity, when he remembers that venomous snakes 
abound in Ceylon, cobra-capels, polongas, and 
kalawaras, though not of such formidable size 
as Lewis describes in his tale of the Anaconda. 
Continued impunity, and the excitement of the 
sport, soon dispel the fears of the elephant hunter, 
but he has to meet a different species of enemy, 
less perilous, indeed, but scarcely less annoying : 

“The Ceylon land-leech is incredibly numerous 
on the hills, and such parts of the interior as are 
exempt from a long continuance of dry weather: 
they are of a brown colour; their usual size is about 
three-fourths of an inch in length, and one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter; they can, however, stretch 
themselves to two inches in length, and then are 
sufficiently small to be able to pass through the 
stitches of a stocking. They move quickly, are diffi- 
cult to kill, and it is impossible to divert them from 
their bloody purpose ; for,in pulling them from your 
legs, they stick to your hands, and fix immediately on 
touching the skin, as they are free from the scruples 
and caprice which is sometimes so annoying in their 
medicinal brethren. They draw a great deal of 
blood ; and this with considerable itching, and some- 
times slight inflammation, is the extent of annoy- 
ance which their bites give to a man in good health ; 
but animals suffer more severely from their attacks, 
and sheep will not thrive in pastures where there 
are leeches.” 

The elephants are roused from their lair by 
the shouts of the beaters and the clatter of the 
Cingalese drums, called tom-toms; they are thus 
driven towards the posts occupied by the hunters, 
but it is perilous to fire when the animal is at 
a distance, for a wound, if not mortal, renders 
the elephant furious; and even when close, a 
shot at the unwieldy mass requires great skill 
and caution, on account of the small size and 
peculiar position of the elephant’s brain. Major 
Forbes records several anecdotes which prove 
that the elephant possesses great tenacity of life; 





| and that sometimes after an animal has lain to 
all appearance dead, it has suddenly revived, 
| and taken unexpected vengeance on the hunters: 

“Mr. S$ and I were leisurely descending the 
hill, and approaching the bulky mass,—a dead ele- 
| phant, as we for the last twenty minutes supposed it 
' to be ; and around the carcass fifty or sixty people 
| had assembled, and were squatted on their haunches, 
| chewing betel. Suddenly we saw them spring to 
their feet, and the assembly appeared to be rapidly 
diverging from the late centre of attraction: we 
| could now distinguish the elephant moving on the 
ground ; then heard him blowing shrilly through his 
trunk, and perceived that he was attempting to rise, 
We had discharged our good guns, and they were 
not reloaded ; so that three cut-down muskets were 
all we had left, except one single barrel, which had 
been given to a young boy to carry, and he was still 
far behind. Theelephant was already on his knees; 
no time was to be lost: we rushed forward, and dis- 
charged the three muskets close to his head. Luckily 
for us, he moved off in the opposite direction from 
where we stood. At this moment the gallant little 
native boy came up, and thrust the single barrel into 
my hand. I fired; the elephant dropped on his 
knees, and in that situation remained full half a 
minute ; then recovered himself, and dashed into the 
jungle near to where he first broke cover.” 

In his retreat this elephant killed one of the 
attendants who had sought shelter in a tree, 
We find that on other occasions trees afforded no 
protection from the infuriated animals, but there 
is some reason for believing that this was owing 
to want of presence of mind in the victim. 

The hunting of crocodiles and bears serves to 
diversify the wild sports of Ceylon, but the rapid 
advance of civilization is destroying the pre- 
serves. Since 1831 the destruction of elephants, 
which had for centuries held lordship over the 
wretched agriculturists, has been formally autho- 
rized by the government ; and to this, in scarcely 
a less degree than to the abolition of compulsory 
labour, must be attributed the extraordinary 
prosperity enjoyed by many districts, where, 
prior to that period, many lives were lost and 
cultivation greatly limited by these comparatively 
useless animals. 

On a former occasion (No. 303) we extracted 
from the Ceylon Almanac a very full account of 
the ruins of the ancient city of Anuradhapoora 
and its countless columns now intermingled with 
the trees of the forest. The fortress of Sigiri is 
not a less interesting monument of Cingalese 
antiquity, and it is now, for the first time, de- 
scribed by Major Forbes :— 

“To form the lower part of the fortress of Sigiri 
many detached rocks have been joined by massive 
walls of stone, supporting platforms of various sizes 
and unequal heights, which are now overgrown with 
forest-trees. Having surmounted these ramparts, we 
arrived at the foot of the bare and beetling crag; 
and perceived, at a considerable distance over-head, 
a gallery clinging to the rock, and connecting two 
elevated terraces at opposite ends, and about half the 
height of the main column of rock. These remains 
were very different from anything I had expected to 
discover ; not merely from their remarkable position 
and construction, but as being the only extensive 
fragments of the ancient capitals of Ceylon, which are 
neither shrouded by vegetation nor overshadowed by 
the forest. The ascent to the gallery is by a double 
line of small steps, cut three or four inches into the 
rock, each step being about six inches in length: 
four square holes, visible above, have probably con- 
tained supports fora platform to project over this 
hazardous pathway, and from which missiles would 
descend with such force and certainty as effectually 
to prevent hostile intrusion by this approach.” 

It is impossible now to reach the summit of 
this extraordinaay stronghold, for the steps lead- 
ing to the upper terrace have been worn away ; 
and the natives would very reluctantly lend their 
aid to the work necessary to render the ascent 
practicable, as the neighbourhood is infested with 
bears and leopards. 

In one of his excursions, Major Forbes encoun- 
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tered “a weather impostor,” who had found his 
claims to supernatural power not less inconve- 
nient than Murphy’s blunders have proved to 
the believers in his Almanac :— 

“He had, unluckily for himself, inspired his 
neighbours with a belief that he had the power of 
bringing rain by performing certain ceremonies ; and 
they had spread his fame over the whole district. 
From this, and his knowledge of the appearance of 
the sky, and the various signs of coming showers or 
approaching heavy rains, he had long imposed on 
the people, and reaped considerable profit ; until at 
last their eagerness of belief out-running his powers 
of imposition, not only destroyed his occupation, but 
nearly cost him his life. It was urged by some one, 
and acquiesced in by all, that, as there was no doubt 
of his ability to call down rain when necessary, it 
ought not to be left to his caprice when this talent 
should be exercised; and that, when required by a 
whole village, he should be obliged to furnish rain in 
sufficient quantities ; that, if he did so, he was to be 
liberally rewarded ; but, on the contrary, if he were 
contumacious, and refused to give the necessary 
supply, that he should be tormented with thorns, or 
beat into compliance. Having suttered severe punish- 
ments on various occasions, he at last made up his 
mind no longer to be a responsible agent for the 
weather, and loudly and constantly denied having 
any authority in the matter. This, although deemed 
to be a false excuse, proved a sufficient protection to 
him during several seasons in which there was no 
deficiency of moisture ; but, this season the people, 
losing all patience from a long-continued drought 
which was destroying their crops, dragged the recusant 
cloud-compeller to various villages, in which he 
suffered severely for his supposed neglect. Even the 
chief of the district had determined on having rain 
by force, if fair means proved insufficient, and had 
sent some of his followers to bring the conjuror to the 
village where water was most required: it wagwhile 
on his way there that he was fortunate enough to see 
me, and, making his escape, threw himself on my 
protection. In the court-house the old man stated 
that he was in terror of his life, for at present there 
was every appearance of continuance of the same dry 
weather that had already done so much mischief; and 
then gravely proceeded to prove to me by many oaths 
that it was no fault of his that no rain was forth- 
coming. I had some difficulty in protecting this old 
impostor, particularly as a few slight showers fell 
near his village, which was situated on one of the 
highest inhabited parts of the district ; and I have 
no doubt the people thought, not that they had been 
the infatuated dupes of a rogue, but that I was im- 
posed upon by a churlish wizard.” 

It is gratifying to learn, that the rapid progress 
of education, and the general diffusion of the 
English language, have rendered imposture an 
unprofitable trade in Ceylon. Buddha’s tooth 
lies quietly in its case, and is not likely to be 
again exhibited to adoring multitudes at Kandy ; 
the foot-print on Adam’s peak has ceased to 
attract the annual crowds of pilgrims, and the 
begging friars of Buddhism have found religious 
mendicancy an unprofitable trade. Major Forbes 
thinks, that as Buddhism declines, there is a 
tendency among the more ignorant to return to 
the devil-worship, which was probably the most 
ancient form of civilization in Ceylon : this would 
be a lamentable consequence, for Buddhism, with 
all its absurdities, is the least degrading form of 
paganism. ‘The extension of education to the 
lower classes will, however, in all probability, 
check that tendency to adopt grovelling super- 
stitions, which invariably appears when any 
circumstances occur, that lower an established 
religion in the estimation of an uneducated 
people. 

We shall not follow Major Forbes in his exa- 
mination of the native history, antiquities, and 
religion of Ceylon. He gives the most intelli- 
gible account of Buddhism, which we have met, 
of the same length, and fixes, on what we think 
at least plausible grounds, the date of its intro- 
duction into the island. The long catalogue of 
the Cingalese kings offers little that could in- 





terest general readers; and the history of the 


Portuguese and Dutch in the island, may be told 
in a line,—they acted as badly there as they did 
everywhere else. ‘The English rule has been 
already described; no portion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions exhibits such rapidly increasing pros- 
perity as Ceylon. One only of the ancient mono- 


polies remains, the pearl-fishery, and for its con- | 


tinuance satisfactory reasons are assigned. In 
order that it should be profitable, care must be 


taken not to fish on banks where the oysters are | 


too young. Were the trade thrown open, ad- 
venturers would realize the fable of the boy and 
the goose with golden eggs; there would be 
one season of great profit, and this source of 
revenue would then be annihilated. Ceylon is 
now in a state of transition; it is probable that 
a future generation will not appreciate the 
amount of the services rendered by their present 
rulers, for a nation accustomed to certain con- 
véeniences rarely understands their value. Al- 
ready, on the mail-coach road, between Colombo 
and Kandy, the growth of vegetation on one 
hand, and the progress of cultivation on the 
other, are rapidly effacing the marks of the difii- 
culties which had to be overcome, in the execu- 
tion of that great work; Major Forbes says, 
“From Colombo I returned to Kandy, by the 
mail-coach, and remarked the immense improvement 
that had taken place in the face of the country near 
the great road which was opened under the govern- 
ment of Sir Edward Barnes. When I first visited 
Kandy in 1828, this line was unfinished ; and the 
numerous obstacles which had been overcome, or 
were in progress of removal, could not be overlook- 


ed: the rocks which had been blasted, the embank- | 


ments that had been raised, were then bare; and 
the forests through which we passed showed how 
much of energy and perseverance was required to 
trace the road which was then forming. Now these 
obstacles would’ hardly be credited by any one who 
had not previouly seen the country ; for the shattered 
rocks and huge embankments were overgrown with 
vegetation, and the dense forest had almost disap- 
peared from the vicinity of the road. In place of 


the rumbling ford and ferry of the Maha-oya, we | 


crossed an elegant bridge at Mawenella, the design 
of Captain, now Licutenant-colonel Brown, R.E. ; 
and, instead of the clumsy ferry-boat at Peradennia, 
a light and elegant arch of satin-wood, two hun- 
dred and five feet in length, spanned the Mahawelli- 
ganga. (This was constructed by Lieutenant-colonel 
Fraser, Deputy Quartef-master General.) Imme- 
diately adjoining the bridge, in a bend of the river, 
and four miles from Kandy, is the Botanical Garden, 
a pretty spot, which owes as much to nature as to 
art for its beauties.” 

We now close these volumes; and we sincerely 
hope, that, before many years elapse, some equally 
intelligent traveller will have to record for us 
similar improvements in the Indian presidencies. 





Supplement to the Introduction to the Atomic 
Theory, &c. §c.; prefaced by some Remarks 
on the projected Reforms in Academical Edu- 
cation. By Charles Daubeny, M.D., &c., 
Professor of Chemistry and of Botany in Ox- 
ford. Murray. 

A few Notes on the Public Schools and Univer- 
sities of Holland and Germany, Se. $c. By 
H. Winston Barron, M.P. Ridgway. 

A Sketch of the State of Popular Education in 
Holland, Prussia, Belgium, and France. By 
the Rev. Thaddeus O'Malley. Ridgway. 

Wuen Napoleon, in his anger, applied to the 

English nation the appellation of “shopkeepers,” 

it is to be feared that, in one respect, he rather 

overrated, than undervalued, the national cha- 
racter. A shopkeeper is generally a person 
eminently alive tothe main chance—scrupulously 
susceptible even to trifles, where they affect the 
relations of the balance sheet—shrewd, calculat- 
ing, and consistent. His instincts—wherever 
his trading interests are concerned—areinfallible. 


| In all these particulars, the English, in their cor- 
| porate capacity, are the reverse: they are at the 
mercy of every charlatan who finds it worth his 
while to deceive them. The closest demonstrations 
of profit and loss are insuflicient to disturb their 
confidence in a principle, once admitted; so that 
they annually waste millions of money rather than 
take the trouble of thinking for themselves. Be- 
tween the publicand the private Englishman, there 
| is little in common; and it is hardly possible to 
read the history of the country in its diplomacy, 
its finance, its legislation, or in any other of the 
details of its corporate existence, without arriving 
at the conclusion that we are politically the most 
penny-wise and pound-foolish population in civi- 
lized Europe. 

If, descending from generals to particulars, we 
could specify the cost of national ignorance, 
— if we could calculate the annual sums waste- 
fully expended in gaols, judges, police, military, 
strikes of workinen, and agricultural arsons, 
flowing from the uneducated condition of the 
lower classes,—the sums lavished in bungling 
legislation, in the perpetual buildings up and 
pullings down of the national institutions, 
(from poor laws and chtrch laws, to turnpike 
acts and select vestries,) te unnecessary charges 
of law, the mistakes in justice work, the de- 
struction of property in protecting cuties, qua- 
rantines, ef hoc genus omne,—the result would as 
far exceed comprehension in its magnitude, as 
the infinitesimal doses of homeopathy in their 
minuteness. A nation of shopkeepers would 


hardly have let things come to this pass. 

It is now six years since, in our notice of 
Professor Daubeny’s Inaugural Leciure, (Athen. 
No. 344), we expressed a confidence in the early 
advent of a change in the spirit of our academical 
institutions; yet, even in this fractional depart- 





;ment of the subject, improvement is still in 
| futuro. ‘He must indeed be blind,” (we 
| quote from Dr. Daubeny’s preface,) “ who does 
not anticipate that the period is approaching, at 
which the university system will undergo some 
modification ;"— and so from hour to hour we 
ripe and ripe,” &c., anticipating and prophesy- 
ing a coming change, which, like the will-of-the- 
wisp, recedes as we advance, and leaves us at 
last in a worse condition than it found us, 

Still, we do not despair; for out of the very 
excess of the evil a remedy must at length arise. 
An interested and truly unchristian resistance 
to public education, in all its branches, has 
been carried too far; and the outery which 
has been raised against secular instruction, will, 
at no remote period, open the eyes of the public 
to the abuse which has been made of its confiding 
simplicity. Nothing, indeed, can be more dis- 
graceful to the national character,—we will not 
say for honesty, but for common sense,—than 
the position in which we stand before the 
face of Continental Europe, in reference to the 
attempt to avert educational improvement. We 
exhibit an absurd spectacle of retrogradation 
amidst surrounding progress; and the free people 
of these islands are derided as simpletons by the 
slaves of absolute despots from the Po to the Neva. 
But though education in Britain, both national 
and academic, be for the present in deep shade, 
still let us hope that this shadow is the precursor 
of a coming illumination ; and that in the moral 
as in the physical world, the maximum of dark- 
ness will be found to precede the breaking of 
day. 

The pamphlets, which we have placed at the 
head of this article, afford an illustrative con- 
trast between the state of public knowledge and 
feeling respecting education, at home and abroad, 
between the minimum of improvement which is 
asked for in Oxford, and asked in vain, and the 
major reforms which are in activity in Germany, 
and sanctioned and forwarded by the authority 
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and influence of its absolute sovereigns. Whether 
Dr. Daubeny be serious in confining his demands 
on the university in behalf of “such a know- 
ledge of mechanical and chemical philosophy, 
as is requisite for duly comprehending the truths 
of other natural sciences,” to the having them 
“ranked rather as parts of the foundation of a 
liberal education, than as studies which may be 
advantageously engrafted on it,” or whether this 
be merely a ruse, to get the point of the wedge 
into that dense body, which Lord Dudley (see 
No. 645) qualifies as “the most determined 
enemies of every species of salutary change,”’ 
the result is equally pitiable. We shall, how- 
ever, content ourselves with protesting against 
the sufficiency of any university reforms, which 
are confined to the introduction of more or less 
natural science into the under-graduates’ curri- 
culum. The great, the elementary change, re- 
quisite to place our academic education on a 
level with that of the continent, embraces also 
a reform of the moral sciences, the overthrow of 
a slavish submission to dogmatic inculcation, and 
an opening to the student’s gaze of the whole 
horizon of truth. No system of education, how- 
ever wide and universal its choice of subjects, 
will do justice to the English intellect, that 
leaves it wedded to the search of truth in a single 
direction, and divests it of that manly indepen- 
dence, which is indispensable to real knowledge 
and enlightened virtue. The desire to tie down 
the youthful intellect and to incapacitate it for 
forming an independent judgment, is the great 
sin which the Reformation has laid to the charge 
of Popery; and it is the more reprehensible in 
Protestant teachers, inasmuch asit implies (what- 
ever may be said to the contrary,) some mis- 
givings concerning the opinion so propped and 
supported. Well does Mr. Barron observe, 
“how contrary to the spirit of Protestanism, as 
set forth in the writers and founders of the faith. 
Freedom of thought, of opinion, was their doc- 
trine; but in England, now-a-days, all must be 
instructed in forms agreeable to the established 
church, or receive no education at all. Is this 
the liberty our ancestors contended for? This is 
odious tyranny in its most odious and dangerous 
and mischievous form.” 

Let us, however, turn from this most dispirit- 
ing and painful side of the question, to the more 
gracious task of exhibiting the successful experi- 
ment of an honester system of education, and 
the conversion of religion, from an instru- 
ment of discord, into an agent of peace and 
charity. 

Our readers are aware, that the Continental 
governments have given much attention to the 
improvement of national education ; and that in 
Germany, more especiaily, this object has been 
for some time scientifically and systematically 
pursued, under the direction of the State. The 
arrangements there promoted, are those precisely 
which are viewed with such jealous hostility in 
these countries,—first, the subordination of na- 
tional instruction, not to the clergy of one deno- 
mination, but to the State, the common protector 
of all its subjects;—secondly, the adoption into 
their schools of so much of the outlines of religi- 
ous instruction as are common to all professing 
Christians; (and, consequently, the restraining 
the professors of any one sect from dictating to 
the rest;)—and lastly, (what is still more of para- 
mount importance) the teaching those branches 
of secular knowledge which will qualify the 
pupils as producers, as citizens, and as thinkers, 
for the duties of life. Mr. Barron having pro- 
posed to himself a tour through Holland and 
Germany, availed himself of the occasion to in- 
quire into the state of education—Mr. O'Malley 
visited the same countries with the same object 
—and the gentlemen have collected, in two 


who are interested in the subject should make 
themselves acquainted. 


As, however, after having amused and amazed 
the civilized world by the novel exhibition of a 
crusade against education in the nineteenth 
century, there really seems to be a reasonable 
chance of our taking the matter into cool consi- 
deration, and examining the wisdom of continu- 
ing to pay the highest price for the worst system 
of public instruction which exists in Europe, the 
public may like to compare the value of the 
article received with the price paid for it. Let us 
take Mr. Barron's account of the schools for the 
poor at the Hague :— 

“ There are five large handsome establishments of 
this kind, containing about 2,500 children. In the 
evening these schools are opened for adults ; there 
is no charge for either instruction or school re- 
quisites. ‘The males and females are taught in the 
same school, The school business is preceded by 
a general prayer, in which persons of all religious 
opinions can join. Both Catholics and Protestants 
are taught together, and no books are admitted save 
those approved of by the clergy of both persuasions, 
A Ilistory of the Bible, by Van der Palm, a Pro- 
testant, is read, and another similar history, by 
Schmidt, a Catholic, is also read in the school with 
the consent of both parties. The Protestant cate- 
chist gives lectures to those of his religion on every 
Wednesday, and the Catholics during that time re- 
tire for the same purpose to their parish church. 
The Bible itself is not read in the school, it being 
considered by both parties as not suited to the capa- 
cities of children. All matters concerning religion 
proceed with the greatest harmony ; and any master 
attempting to interfere with the children would be 
immediately dismissed. The expense of each of 
these schools is about 240/. per annum, making for 
the five schools 1,2002. a year. * * The children are 
taught reading, writing, composition, arithmetic, the 
elements of geometry, drawing, geography, the his- 
tory of Holland, the elements of music and chaunt- 
ing. The cleanliness, the order, and regularity of 
these schools were truly admirable ; and I was credibly 
informed that the habits of the people have been 
greatly improved since the establishment of these 
schools at the time of the Republic, about forty 
years ago.” 

Let us turn toa different picture. At Manchester 
there is a school for the poor so richly endowed 
that the master, as we are informed, purchases 
his situation: “his school,” a friend, who lately 
visited it, thus describes :—‘‘ It is one of the 
most filthy places in which man ever set foot ; 
the children are dirty, and those whom we exa- 
mined were ignorant beyond all powers of de- 
scription. In a cellar, which could not with 
comfort be closely approached, some of the boys, | 
with grimy faces, uncombed hair, and hands ex- | 
hibiting a geological map of all the strata in the | 
vicinity, were engaged in the process of making | 
bread! The school-rooms were inconvenient and 
badly ventilated ; the play-ground had no con- | 
venience for gymnastic exercises ; the boys were | 
sauntering listlessly about, and, we understood, 
that they only exhibited signs of animation when 
they found some stranger transgressing some of | 
their conventional rules; then a cry is raised, | 
they swarm round him, and extort money by the | 
threat of ‘ribboning his coat!’ Such an estab- | 
lishment may have been devised by the wisdom 
of our ancestors, but assuredly it is perpetuated | 
by modern folly. The endowment is worse than | 


useless, itis expended in doing mischief, for mis- | 





education is a far greater evil than no-education.” | 

At Leyden the schools are on nearly the same 
principle as those at the Hague. The University , 
Is open to students of all religious persuasions, | 
and “honours, emoluments, and professorships | 
are open to all.” At Amsterdam the munici- | 
pality also superintend the public instruction. | 
The whole management is vested in a board 
chosen by that body, “and no clergyman is 
allowed to be a member of it.” 





small pamphlets, a mass of facts, with which all 


Of Holland, generally, Mr. Barron remarks— 

“ Altogether it must be allowed that education is 
in a very satisfactory state here; and all classes have 
not only opportunities of acquiring elementary know- 
ledge, but every inducement to do so at little or no 
expense; and the higher walks of literature and 
science are within the reach of persons in very humble 
circumstances. By every account the results have 
been perfectly satisfactory. The people are indus- 
trious, shrewd, intelligent, and thrifty. Religious 
rancour is unknown; and there is not in the world a 
more peaceable, loyal, or laborious people than the 
Dutch. Though they are accused of committing ex. 
cesses in strong liquors, I must say, that during the 
entire of my journey I never saw one drunken man, 
nor met with a single beggar, nor a man, woman, or 
child, that was not comfortably clad from head to 
foot. * * The clergy of all classes approve of the 
system, though many would prefer, if they had means, 
to have separate schools under their own control for 
each separate religion, but they candidly allow that 
this would not be practicable ina country where there 
are many different religions, and where sometimes the 
members of some religions are too few to expect a 
separate establishment for their instruction. There 
is no attempt at proselytism, or forcing any objec- 
tionable books on any class of religionists. ‘The 
government has recently addressed a circular to the 
clergymen of all persuasions in the kingdom, relative 
to religious instruction, to know if the rules of the 
schools are attended to on this point. All expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the results, and agreed 
to the separation of the religious and literary instruc- 
tion that is adopted by the schools. The most per- 
fect toleration and charity exists among every class, 
and is instilled by the authorities. This is the great 
secret that binds all classes so warmly to their sove- 
reign in this country. The whole success of this ad- 
mirable system is allowed on all hands to have been 
produced by the inspectors, and the different checks, 
as already described, on their conduct and activity.” 

The decent appearance of the children is also 
commented on by Mr. O'Malley :— 

“Upon entering those great poor schools, such as 
this at Rotterdam and others I visited at the Hague 
and Amsterdam, where you have a thousand children 
around you, whose parents you are assured are of the 
humblest class of citizens, you are forcibly struack— 
and if you are an Irishman, you are touched to the 
quick with the melancholy contrast your heart sug- 
gests to you, at seeing such a crowd of the very poorest 
children so neat, so well-dressed, so comfortable, so 
happy.” 

As we have heard the report of the Catholic 
layman, as to the liberal spirit in which the 
schools are conducted in that Protestant country, 
let us see what the Catholic priest has to say on 
the subject :— 

* Being introduced by our ambassador at the Hague 
to the Minister of the Interior, his excellency handed 
me over to the Inspector-General, M. Wynbeck, 
with whom I spent a good part of a day, visiting 
with him the principal schools of the capital, and 
taxing his patience with all sorts of questions. He 
had no idea of my being a Catholic, much less a 
Catholic priest, so that he could not be, and obviously 
was not, on his guard. He assured me, that so little 
was there of a religious bias in the appointment of 
inspectors, which was the only direct agency of go- 
vernment, that he, the inspector. general, who was in 
immediate correspondence with them, did not even 
know their religions; and he proved to me by his 
books, which he showed me, that he had no record 
or note whatever of that kind, whether of inspectors 
or of teachers. And as to the teachers therselves, 
he was fully assured, from his own experience—and 
all my own inquiries and observations, before and 


| after, strengthened me in the same belief—that the 


idea of so abusing their influence over the child, as to 
aim at weakening its religious persuasion, really never 
occurs to them, and that they are so well trained in 
avoiding such an abuse, that they scarcely ever com- 
mit even an accidental mistake in that matter.” 
There are two normal schools in Holland; one 
entirely, the other partly, supported by the State. 
The Prussian system is well known ; the prin- 
cipal difference from that of Holland, is, that 


, attendance at the school is compulsory ; and no 
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man is admitted into the civil service, who has 
not passed, with credit, through a gymnasium, 
or superior school. In the rural districts, expe- 
rimental and model gardens are attached to each 
school, and lectures given on rural economy, 
gardening, &c. Sacred music and chorus-singing 
are taught in all. ‘ All pupils are taught reli- 
gious reading, writing, arithmetic, history, the 
elements of drawing, geometry, physics, mecha- 
nical and agricultural experiments.” 

To go through the minor German States, in 
dctail, would lead but to useless repetition. Every 
where we find the same enlightened care for 
education, and the same tolerant and liberal 
spirit pervading its arrangements. Under the 
head of Hanover, Mr. Barron mentions a curious 
fact, with a just, and, to us, humiliating com- 
mentary on it :— 

“The first ‘normal,’ or model school for school- 
masters, was established at Hanover in 1754. Most 
of the German normal schools have taken this as a 
model for their institutions of a similar character, 
and admirably has it been found to answer. It is 
melancholy to see how party spirit and reckless 
bigotry have combined in England to retard the 
establishment of similar institutions there, whilst 
there is no part of the civilized world more in need 
of good schoolmasters ; and so it ever must be until 
men are regularly educated for the profession. In 
England, this profession is only resorted to, in 
general, when all other sources of livelihood are ex- 
hausted ; and in the majority of cases, those who 
undertake it are totally unfitted by education, habits, 
or training for that most important of all offices. 
In Prussia, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, 
Nassau, and in the minor German states, in Austria, 
Hungary, Holland, France and Switzerland, there 
are model schools everywhere to be found supported 
and endowed by the state; and in most of these 
countries no man is even allowed to become an 
assistant in a publie school until he has gone through 
the ordeal of a normal school. Here he is not only 
taught himself, but he is taught how to teach others 
by precept as well as example. He is above all, 
and beyond all, taught never to interfere with the 
religion of his scholars, and to see that each scholar 
has the means and opportunity of learning his 
religion from his own pastor. [Even in that strictly 
Catholic country, Austria, we see a Protestant theo- 
logical faculty established in the university of Vienna. 
Whilst, to the shame of England be it told, that to 
this day her two great universities are practically 
closed even to a Protestant dissenter, and still more 
to Roman Catholics, though these seats of learning 
were founded by Catholics. Here is a monopoly 
worse than any of thpse against which our ancestors 
fought, existing asa stain on the fair fame of England 
before the whole learned world, a disgrace to the 
nation, and a just subject of reproach by the civilized 
portion of mankind. England, that prides herself on 
her liberality, on her free institutions, excluding more 
than one-third of her subjects from the benefits of 
her national universities, and leaving so large a 
portion of her people dependent for their education 
on the eleemosynary contributions of the philanthro- 
pist, or forcing them to fly their own country, and 
seek in Catholic France or Protestant Germany 
the advantages that are denied them at home. 
Why not follow the example held out by Prussia, 
by Holland, and other Protestant states? Even 
Hanover has far outstripped her in true liberality 
and sound policy on this most important of all 
national subjects.” 

It has been the fashion to brand those. who 
advocate the cause of National Education as 
mere theorists; while, in truth, they rest their 
case on fact and experience. The value of Na- 
tional Education has been tested; the experi- 
ment has been fairly tried in Holland, for a 
period longer than the average duration of life ; 
and there can be no difficulty in determining the 
result, 

“ Inquire of Catholic, or Protestant, or Jew, of the 
nobleman, the ecclesiastic, the magistrate, the senator, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the mechanic, the 
farmer, the landlord, the tenant, or the labourer— 
all, all will tell you, with pleasure in their eyes, that 


all are satisfied that the people are greatly improved 
| in their habits, that they are peaceable, loyal, tole- 
j tant, content. Certainly the merest stranger or 
| commonest traveller must observe with pleasure the 
whitewashed cottage, the elegantly cultivated garden, 
the painted windows, the sanded floors, the milk- 
white furniture, and the tidy comfortably dressed 
peasant.” 

Holland, Germany, Protestant Prussia, and 
Catholic Austria, have equally outstripped us in 
providing for the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the people. Let us see what is the 
practical as well as the moral consequence. Visit 
the manufacturing districts, and you will hear, 
| in every direction, loud complaints of the pro- 
gress which the Germans have made in mecha- 
nical skill, and the perilous rivalry with which 
our cotton fabrics are menaced. The diffusion 
of education has created, and is creating, on the 
continent an intelligent race of artisans, and 
without great and continued exertions, it will be 
impossible for us to compete with them; almost 
our only remaining element of superiority is 
practical skill in manipulation ; and there is no 
saying how soon this may be surpassed by the 
invention of new processes, or the application 
of new principles. Every educated artisan is 
more or less an inventor; the uneducated must 
therefore contend at a disadvantage, and be 
beaten in the end. 

Upon facts like those accumulated in Mr. 
Barron’sand Mr. O'Malley’s pamphlets, all com- 
ment is unnecessary. Whoever does not peruse 
them with a blush of shame, at the deplorable 
inferiority, as to instruction, of this country, is 
no true Englishman. We English profess great 
regard for morality, and make large claims on 
the admiration of the world: if we are to con- 
tinue much longer our hostility to education, 
those claims will very justly be treated by foreigners 
as arrogant and hypocritical. 





Lyra Urbanica; or the Social Effusions of the 
Celebrated Captain Charles Morris, of the 
late Life-Guards. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Never did book need the hand of an editor 

more than this. For, though the “ social effu- 

sions” of the Horatian Captain are legitimate 
songs,—that is, thoughts and images so arranged 
as to go most pleasantly with music when sung, 
and, when read, to suggest a tune,—they are, 


ephemeral; and as such, may not be classed 
with those lyrics, which, being “of all time,” 
will need no gloss or comment so long as there 
remain in this old world voices to sing and 
hearts to beat in time. Does there, indeed, re- 
main to us no diner-out, 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of his race, 

in whom is casketted some of the wit, that out- 
sparkled the champagne at the Carlton House 
banquets, when their Master was 


—warim and young, 
With all his truth about him ? 


Is there no one still lingering among us who could 
have appended to these pages some of the pre- 
cious “ sayings,” or the jovial “ doings,” spoken 
and enacted at the Beefsteak Club, whose grid- 
iron was the lyre, and whose port was the Hippo- 
crene of our social Life-Guardsman’s inspirations? 
We cannot boast ourselves of having sat at such 
good men’s feasts, yet we could have named 
more than one individual whose annotations 
would have made Bentley’s edition of Morris, if 
not a Delphin one, far more valuable and intel- 
ligible. As it is, we have the bare words, 
and the original preface: but not a whisper 
of the tunes to which these table-songs were 
chanted,—not a biographical syllable concern- 
ing the laughing Philosopher, in whom ninety 
years could not utterly quench his frank, jovial, 
easy spirit, or silence his numbers—not a date 
to point out which were the effusions of the boy 





nevertheless, from the nature of their subject, | 





over hig first bottle—which ef the man, whom 
his third only animated—which of the veteran 
when warned by prudence to stint in his cups ! 
Such dates are eminently needed, inasmuch 
as,—save for a few poetical triflings with the 
furrowed brow, and silver hair, and cheerful 
wisdom of Age, with a very few “ Yea’s” and 
“ Nay’s” about retirement, and the expediency of 
leaving the stage to younger candidates—there 
is no mark of halting music or flagging spirit 
from first to last, to suggest that the Captain 
was more subject to “'l'ime’s effacing finger,” 
than the dark hero of so many mysteries and 
moralities ancient and modern—Ahasuerus him- 
self. 
These songs deserved better treatment, as 
illustrations of a phase of London society fast 
waning into that limbo, whither also vanished 
the witty chocolate-drinkers of Will’s and But- 
ton’s, a century ago! That old English hospi- 
tality is in process of being cither starved or 
refined or Frenchified or Germanized out of ex- 
istence, good cheer and good feeling forbid! 
Nevertheless, true it is, that ‘the men,” now- 
a-days, instead of singing about Beauty “ at the 
festive board,” prefer sitting with her—show a 
sneaking predilection for her tea, in place of 
their own toasts! and, excepting the Slaughter- 
ford part of cock-pit and gaming-house society, 
or those grave politicians who, being adust, are 
also dry as sand-beds—drink little and sing even 
less than they drink. For table-songs, inquire 
among the students and burghers of Germany, 
—and in these, for music, rather than words! 
Concerning these “Social Effusions,” then, though 
they be as undefeasibly national after their kind, 
as Dibdin’s salt-water ditties, we have not much 
to say: their anecdotage being thoughtlessly 
denied to us. Nor need we discuss the poetical 
merit of compositions, to which “the Muse,” 
“the glass,” the Toper versus the Philosopher, the 
Merry man versus the Wise one—furnish their 
chief material and the chief imagery. Only, 
should any one curious in the matter, desire to 
test their artistic merit—zot over a bottle of claret 
—let him take Béranger’s chansons in the one 
hand, and the Lyra Urbanica in the other: 
and by the amount of sentiment, feeling, heart, 
and allusion thrown into the former, without in 
the least stiffening their verse, so as to hinder its 
coming ‘trippingly off the tongue,” he may 
gauge the measure of our own lyrist’s claims 
as a poet to the favour of posterity. Little re- 
mains to us, after having offered this remark, 
save to extract such specimens as shall show the 
Beefsteak Orpheus in his most various moods. 
A leaf doubled down, reminds us of an intention 
to show the reader— 
Fancy’s Glass. 
When first the Muse my fancy drew, 
*Twas Love alone that waked my tongue; 
No other earthly bliss I knew, 
And from the heart alone I sung: 
All themes to me were vain and cold 
That tutors taught or sages said; 
I sigh'd through all the tales they told, 
And burn’d the more, the more I read. 


Oh, could those early visions rise, 
To Folly gladly would I pass, 
And cheat again my wiser eyes, 
In Fancy's sweet illusive glass !— 
But since that glass 1 can't restore 
While sad Experience kills its rays, 
Another glass I have in store, 
Where sweet Deception ever plays. 
While in its magic ring I move, 
The cheerless beams of Wisdom die ; 
And sweetly steals the dream of Love 
O’er pensive Memory’s moistening eye. 
Shine then, my glass—if false thy light, 
The more thou cheatest, the more I'm blest! 
I sip, to dazzle Reason’s sight, 
And raise a charm in Fancy’s breast. 


The next is more classical and more Baccha- 
nal, by a bottle at least :— 
Lifé’s a Fable. 


Well, if you choose my frolic Muse, 
And think her noise won't teaze you, 
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With humble skill she'll wait your will, 
And try her wing, to please you. 
The sportive lass can help our glass 
At every stage of pleasure, 
To every sight can pitch her flight, 
And trip in every measure. 
Chorus. 
Then roll along, my lyrie song; 
It seasons well the table, 
And tells a truth to / and Youth, 
That Life’s a fleeting fable. 
Few live below like me, ! 
On dreams and airy fanc 
Your sober folk think love 
And call them vain romnices. 
But pleased awhile through life to smile, 
I shun these ins tors, 
And while they vi optics true, 
L squint through these ryfleelors.* 
I'll ne’er remove the dream of Love, 
Since here it tixed its station ; 
It shoots a flame through all iny frame 
That brightens all creation: 
My early fate bath tilled my pate 
With Fancy’s magie folly, 
And tor da with wine the visions shine 
Still brightest when Min jolly. 
Old Horace when he dipped his pen 
"Twas wine he had resort to, 
Ife chose for use Falernian jnice, 
As I choose o'd Oporto; 
At every bout an ode came cut, 
Yet Bacchus kept 1 twinkling ; 
As well aware more tire was there, 
Which wanted but the sprinkting. 
Anaereon’s harp was harsh and sharp 
Till wine had tuned his finger: 
Alexus till he’d got his fill 
Found all his genius linger; 
Old Ennius too cou!d nothing do 
Till bumpers made him rhymy: 
And when IJ sing 't i 
Unless the bottle’s ° 
As well as mirth, good wine gave birth 
d episttle; 
when Phaon 
uld wet In shi 
Properiius whined, with tips 
Vor Cynthia's cold injustice ; 
And Ovid, for he could no more 
Drink round with great Augustus. 
Nuy, Jove, we’ 
liis jovial we 
And every s 


rom nectar caught 


Andi \ ) 
Vhile Ganymede kept fillins. 

Thus Mirth and Woe the brighter show 
From rosy wine's retlection 

From first to last—this truth hath past : 
*T was made for Care’s correction. 

Then what those think who water drink 
Of these old rules of Horace 

Isha’'n't now show—but this 1 know, 
tiis rules do well for Moxnis. 

There is little need to note that country festi- 
vities could possess few charms for Captain 
Morris. Wardly one allusion to the sports of 
the field, as sweeteners of the pleasures of the 
table, is to be found in the whole circuit of these 
volumes. ‘The dog, the gun, and 

The merry sweet ring of the hunter's horn, 
might never have existed for the English gen- 
tleman’s pastime, so far as he is concerned. Like 
Dr. Johnsor and Charles Lamb, he is never 
so happy as «n “ London-with-the-many-sins.” 
Here, indeed, we have the whole case stated in 
a song, which, save the last line, will be new to 
most of our readers :— 

The Conirast. 

In London I never know what I'd be at, ; 
Enraptured with this, and enchanted with that; 
I’m wild with the sweets of Variety's plan, 
And Life seems a blessing too happy for man. 
But the Country, God help me! sets all matters right, 
So calm and composing from morning to night ; 
Oh! it settles the spirits when nothing is seen 
But an ass on a common, a goose on a green. 
In town if it rain, why it damps not our hope, 
The eye has her choice, and the fancy her scope ; 
What harm though it pour whole nights or whole days? 
It spoils not our prospects, or stops not our ways. 
In the country what bliss, when it rains in the fields, 
To live on the transports that shuttlecock yields; 
Or go crawling from window to window, to see 
A pig on a dunghill, or crow on a tree. 
In London, if folks ill tegether are put, 
A bore may be dropp'd, and a quiz may be cut: 
We change without end; and if lazy or ill, 
All wants are at hand, and all wishes at will. 


#® The glass. 














Tn the country you're nail'd, like a pale in the park, 
‘To some stick of a neighbour that’s eramm’d in the ark; 
And ‘t is odds. if you're hurt, or in fits tumble down, 
You reach death ere the doctor can reach you from town. 
Tn London how easy we visit and ineet, 
Gay pleasure’s the theme, and sweet smiles are our treat; 
ing’s a round of good humour’d delight, 
And we rattle, in comfort, to pleasure at night. 
in the country, how sprightly! our visits we make 
Through ten miles of mud, for Formality’s sake ; 
With the coachman in drink, and the moon in a fog, 
And no thought in your head but a ditch or a bog. 
in London the spirits are cheerful and light, 
1 y and all faces are bright; 
oys, and reviv’d by each whim, 
resh tide of pleasure we swim. 
hut how gay in the country! what summer delight 
To be waiting for winter from morning to night! 
Then the fret of impatience gives exquisite glee 
To relish the sweet rural objects we see. 
In town we've no use for the skies overhead, 
tor when the sun rises then we go to bed: 
And as to that old-fashioned virgin the moon, 
She shines ont of season, like satin in June. 
In the country these planets delightfully glare 
‘ust to show us the object we want is n't there: 
Oh, how cheering and gay, when their beauties arise, 
To sit and gaze round with the tears in one’s eyes! 
But 't is in the country alone we can find 
That happy resource, that relief to the mind, 
When, drove to despair, our last effort we make, 
And drag the old fish-pond, for Novelty’s sake! 
Indeed I must own, ‘t is 2 pleasure complete 
To see ladies well draggled and wet in their feet ; 
But what is all that to the transport we feel 
When we capture, in triumph, two toads and an eel? 
I have heard though, that love in a cottage is sweet, 
When two hearts in one link of soft sympathy meet: 
That's to come—for as yet 1, alas! am a swain 
Who require, | ow: it, more links to my chain. 
Your magpies and stock-doves may flirt among trees, 
And chatter their transports in groves, if they please ; 
But a house is much more to my taste than a tree, 
And for groves, oh! a good grove of chimneys for me. 


In the country, if Cu should find a man out, 


pi 
| The poor tortured victim mopes hopeiess about ; 


But in London, thank heaven! our peace is secure, 
Where for one eye to kill, there’s a thousand to cure. 

{ know Love's a devil, too subtle to spy, 

That shoots through the soul, from the beam of an eye: 
But in London these devils so quick fly about, 


H That a new devil still drives an old devil out. 


in town let me live then, in town let me die; 
Vor in truth | can’t relish the country, not 1. 
if one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Uh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall! 

As we cannot convert the Atheneum for even 
one passing week into a “ Festive Warbler,” we 
must content ourselves with indicating ‘The 
‘Toper’s Apolegy’ as a capital thing in its way, 
and ‘‘The Social Board’ as the best union of 
gastronomy and music we remember—words 
which Rossini, that best of gourmands and best 
of melodists, might shake off his present after- 
dinner lethargy to set! In love, the Captain is, 
of course, terribly epicurean—the show of con- 
stancy in ‘The Only One,’ where the absence of 
“the identical she’? gives occasion for a long 


| song, is but feeble and scant of earnestness com- 


pared with the racy gusto of the following cata- 
logue,—a Leporello’s list—in which the burden, 
—-easons change, and so do men, 
is most openly illustrated :— 
The Catalogue. 

Oh! that’s what you mean now—a bit of a song: 
Why, faith, then, here goes, 
I require no teazing, no prayin; 
by my soul, if you wish it, I’m ready enough. 
To give you your end you shall have a beginning ; 

And troth, though the music be not very tine, 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 

Just to set us a-going and season our wine. 


Oh! L once was a lover, like some of you here, 
And could feed a whole night on a sigh or a tear; 
No sunshine | knew but from Kitty's black eye, 
And the world was a desert when she wasn’t by; 
But, the devil knows how, I got fond of Miss Betty, 
And kitty slipp'd out of this bosom of mine— 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 


Now Betty had eyes soft and blue as the sky, 
And the lily was black when her bosom was by: 
Oh! I found I was fix’d, and for ever her own, 
Sure I was, soul and body were Betty's alone ; 
But a sudden red shot from the golden-hair’d Lucy 
Burnt Betty quite out, with a flame more divine— 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 
Now Lucy was stately, majestic, and tall, 
And in feature and shape what a goddess you'd call: 
I adored, and I vow'd if she ’d not a kind eye 


1’d give up the whole world, and in banishment dic ; 


But Nancy came by, a round, plump, little creature, 
And fixed in my heart quite another design— 
It's a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 
Little Nance, like a Hebe, was buxom and gay, 
Had a bloom like a rose, and was fresher than May: 
Oh! I felt if she frown’d I must die by a rope, 
Or my bosom would burst if she slighted my hope; 
But the slim, taper, elegant Fanny look’d at me, 
And troth, I no longer for Nancy could pine— 
It’s a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 
Now Fanny’s light frame was so slender and fine 
That she skimm'd in the air like a shadow divine, 
Her motion bewitch’d, and to my loving eye 
*T was an angel sott gliding "twixt earth and the sky: 
*T was all mighty well till I saw her fat sister, 
And that gave a turn I could never detine— 
It's a bit of a thing that a body may sing, 
Just to set us a-going, and season our wine. 
Oh! so I go on, ever constantly blest, 
For I find I've a great store of love in my breast: 
And it never grows less—for whenever | try 
To get one in my heart, I get two in my eye. 
To all sorts of beauty I bow with devotion, 
And all kinds of liquor by turns I make mine ; 
So L’ll finish the thing, that another may sing, 
Just to keep us a-going, and season our wine. 
Patriotism and Politics have small share in 
the ‘Lyra Urbanica.’. An American song, writ- 
ten, we presume, during the war, to the tune of 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ with this Marryat fling at its 
outset— Jump for joy, Jonathan, 
Jig away, Jemima, 
War ‘ll come, and Boston town 
Will soon be rich as Lima, 


—is the longest specimen of a party ditty to be 
found. ‘The volumes, indeed, contain only three 
more,—*‘ Pitt and Dundas’s Return from Wim- 
bledon,’ ‘ France, Russia, and Germany,’ and 
‘The Thunder of Britain and Lightning of 
France,’ which closes the collection, as it were, 
with the noise of drum, trumpet, and bomb. 
There are fewer hits at the follies of the hour 
than might have been expected. ‘Freaks of 
Fashion’ has but little point, and that is of uni- 
versal application. An allusion or two to a 
masquerade, and the joyous domgs at Carlton 
House, possess scarcely more colour. ‘‘The 
Beef-Steak Club,’ was all in all to our poet, and 
thoroughly, though still not personally, did he 
be-sing it. As regards songs of sentiment,— 
‘there are some,” says a modern writer, ‘ upon 
whom it sits as ill as a jessamine-wreath on an 
owl,” —but Captain Morris is not of the num- 
ber. Here is a lyric less musical, perhaps, than 
Moore's 1 feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted:— 
but perhaps also less conceited, and therefore 
truer :— The Deserted Mapsion. 
The mind's often pensive and weary, 
Spleen then shows us Life’s shady part: 
The future looks cheerle 
The past hangs, decz 
But of all the sunk Sp 3 dejections, 
That one’s the most deadly I know, 
When a heart blest with social affections 
To Solitude sinks at a blow. 
Long blest, under roofs that united 
All charms happy Life could combine, 
While tracing, through days that delighted, 
The heart-cheering joys that were mine— 
I forget not the change Fate awarded; 
liow heart-sunk, and cold as a stone, 
When all the gay circle departed, 
1 moped through the mansion alone! 
I can never forget while I’m mortal 
The chill that | felt in my breast, 
When I turn’d back to enter the portal 
Where all was a blank and a waste. 
I theught when, in sobs past suppressing, 
I saw the last wheels roll away, 
All oblivion of life would be blessing, 
Compared to the shock of that day ; 


All empty, and vacant, and hollow, 
The rooms seem’d sepulchral to me; 
My legs stalk’d in tremour to follow, 
My eyes glared at nothing to see; 
The sofas, the chairs, and the tables 
All deepen’d my Memory’s gloom ; 
The curtains seem’d darken'd to sables, 
The pictures the shades of a tomb. 
The galleries that rung with gay talking, 
When Mirth’s sprightly footsteps were there, 
Seem’d cloisters for spectres to stalk in, 
And whistled with desolate air; 
No bell gave the sound of existence, 
No feet lightly tripp'd on the stair; 
No laugh, either near or at distance, 





Was heard in this dome of Despair. 
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In short, all was dungeon within doors; 
And yet, though so dark was my sight, 
I durstn’t go up to the windows, 
Where oft we had sat through the night. 
Reflection, too, deaden’d my spirit, 
I fear’d to look back on past joy, 
(I found that my heart wouldn't bear it,) 
And struggled all thought to destroy, 
This leaden disconsolate sinking 
No turn of my rhyme can convey ; 
‘Twas suspense of all sense and ail thinking, 
And closed were my eyes on the day. 
I sought a dark hole of seclusion, 
There droop’d down my head in despair ; 
And, till Grief sent my eyes a suffusion, 
No sight in the house could I bear. 
I know there’s a price for all pleasure, 
A penance for hours of joy; 
That Fate hangs his scale for this measure, 
And Time runs to give and destroy. 
Things must be thus changed or inverted; 
But, oh, may I never again 
Be left in a palace deserted, 
Where Friendship and Joy had their reign! 


And here, by way of further and all but final 
illustration is— 
The End of the Course. 

Time bids me dismount from my hobby; 
Indeed, he has run a long race; 

And it’s own’d in the field and the lobby, 
My pony was fleet in his pace. 

Perhaps I have spurr’d him too freely, 
And not used the curb as I should; 

But, e’en when he swerved and was reely, 
He still show’d a bit of good blood. 


Now sunk, like the high-mettled racer, 
The great public turf he forsakes ; 
But in private is still a brisk racer, 
And starts with good-will for the steaks ; 
There no crossing we ever discover. 
No black-legg'd treachery’s play’d: 
There the course is still fairly run over, 
The jockey still honestly weigh’d. 
But now, to have done with allusions, 
And name my best joys and best ends, 
‘Tis to find that my cheerful effusions 
Are stamp'd with the seal of my friends; 
That my efforts for Mirth and for Pleasure 
Produce what they strive to sustain, 
That they listen with joy to my measure, 
And trust to my Fancy again. 
This still prompts my Muse to her duty, 
This wakes the warm zeal of my heart; 
Guides the Faney in efforts for Beauty, 
And colours each sketch of her art. 
"Tis so sweet a reward to my spirit, 
So grateful a charm to my ear, 
That. eager the blessing to merit, 
irun with delight my career. 
And while I hear praise that thus pleases, 
My Muse her gay toil will prolong; 
When the day shall arrive that it ceases, 
That day is the last of my song! 
And fast the weak moment advances 
When Fate’s measured justice shall say, 
** The night must now close on his fancies; 
The merry old dog's had his day!” 


One more song, of like quality, must be 
given :— 
On going to join in the Gaieties of a Birth-day, 
when on the Verge of Ninety Years of Age. 

I'm an old piece of lumber. come down from the shelf; 
Which I think could have happen'd to none but myself. 
Rut so long have I lived amongst rubbish and dust, 
That J take a last brush here, to rub off my rust. 
Secluded from mirth. as the lark in the shade, 
T mourn the bright days when I caroll'd and play’d; 
And so changed to mv sight is Life’s aspect become, 
That I prate on past joys, and on present am dumb. 
Yet, amidst all this time-wasting ravage and change, 
I've a spark left of Fancy. though narrow its range ; 
And, whenever sweet Memory recalls my past joy, 
My years all fly back, and Old Age is a boy. 
Thus the shadow is charming, as substance declines; 
thus Faney is cheerful, though Sorrow repines : 
And as to raise visions is now all my bliss, 
With the sweet glimpse of Memory al! gloom I dismiss. 
One among ye now sits (all that’s left of my time) 
Who remembers the days of my revels and rhyme ; 
Who, with warm social spirit, still echo’d my lay, 
And graced with his friendship my long happy day. 
To him, then, by Sympathy’s impnise impell'd, 
A goblet I raise, like the one he oft held; 
And while my heart’s wishes I breathe round the brim, 
May Fate's happy lot realize them for him ! 
On the gay festive tables of Egypt, it’s said, 
A death’s-lead, as warning to mortals, was laid: 
So it seems, at this board, when I trace back my birth, 
That my head’s a post-mortem, to lower the mirth. 
But for much gayer end my old noddle is here, 
And 2 lesson more cheering shall rise to your ear; 
Then to all the best wish on thig earth I apply— 
May ye live as long, healthy and happy, as I! 


With this we must close our notice, wishing 
heartily that there were any chance of our being 
challenged to a “singing bout” by any new 





practitioner half as excellent after his kind—as 
gaily unaffected and as merrily wise—as Captain 
Morris. 





The King’s Highway, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 
vols.—Before entering upon ‘ The King’s Highway,’ 
some little misgivings arose as to the possibility of 
Mr. James having, like other of his fraternity, “ taken 
to the road,” and given us yet one more version of the 
Tyburn Don Juan, of whom Mr. Ainsworth in Lon- 
don, and M. de Balzac in Paris, have recently afforded 
us such goodly and profitable illustrations. But, in 
the progress of our journey—neither tedious nor dis- 
agreeable—it became evident that Mr. James, always 
gentlemanly and moderate, if not always forcible, 
had not been infected by the prevalent mania. His 
novel is one of political plot. William the Third is 
the King under whose reign its events take place; 
and these again, in place of being elaborated and 
dwelt upon, so as to make up that driest of all dry 
things, a second-rate historical fiction, are pleasantly 
interwoven with the fortunes of Wilton Brown, one 
of those nameless foundlings who are pushed about, 
now upon the black, now upon the white chequers of 
adventure and intrigue, until the right moment, 
the right document, and the right relation, appear 
to “wind up the charm,” and to reward them with 
a name, a position, a fortune, and a wife ;—happy 
all such waifs and strays, if the fickle goddess provide 
for them, in the last-named blessing, so rare a being 
as the Lady Laura Gaveston! The shade to the pic- 
ture is furnished by the intrigues of the Earl of Byer- 
dale,—the middle tints by his son Lord Sherbrooke, 
who is parcel reckless, parecl generous. The best 
scenes are those in the second volume, where the hero 
does knight errantry in quest of the heroine, who has 
heen carried away, as a measure of intimidation to 
her father, and hidden among a nest of Jacobite 
plotters, till discovered by Wilton Brown’s acuteness 
and intrepidity. It is remarkable, how, in spite of 
the almost unprecedented bulk of his performances, 
Mr. James nevér becomes incorrect in dialogue, or 
slovenly in description, There are morsels of scenery 
scattered up and down *The King’s Highway,’ which, 
ten years ago, would have filled the pages of the 
periodicals, 

The Prophet ef the Caucasus, an Historical Romance 
of Krim Tartary, by E. Spencer, Esq. 3 vols.—“ That 
driest of all dry things, a second-rate historical fic- 
tion :”—a better commentary upon our own text could 
hardly be furnished than by an analysis of this novel 
of Mr. Spencer’s. Pleasant though he be as a tra- 
veller, and though he have brought to his task an 


accurate knowledge of the life and career of the 
Prophet “ Ali-Jah (Elijah) Mansoor, the hero of the 
tale, long the terrorjof the Cossacks, and the hope of 
the Turks and Tatars ;” and an accurate acquain- 
tance with “the manners, customs, mode of warfare, 
martial games, &c. of the Tatars in their best days,” 
he still wants that charm which distinguishes creative 
from narrative power—the Romancer from the En- 
cyclopedist. And, in spite of battles, assaults, the 
siege and destruction of the capital of the Taurida, 
enlivened by glimpses of Potemkin and Suvaroff,— 
with a fair intermixture of love, intrigue, and revenge 
—we must own to having fairly broken down early in 
his second volume, with a wish for a real history, in 
place of a make-believe novel. 
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hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of March, 1840, and ending 6 A.M. of the following day- 
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The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for 
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VOYAGE OF THE ASTROLABE. 

Tue following account of some of the recent pro- 
ceedings of the French Scientific Expedition, with 
whose movements we have from’ time to time kept 
our readers acquainted, is extracted from a Report 
dated Amboyna, addressed to the Minister of Marine, 
by Captain Dumont D’Urville, Commander of the 
Expedition. 

“On quitting Tahiti [Otaheite] on the 10th of 
September, we reconnoitred all the islands belonging 
to that Archipelago—even Mopelia and Scilly. These 
islands had been visited by no one since Cook; anda 
too great reliance in the positions, very incorrectly 
laid down, of that navigator, nearly occasioned me the 
loss of both vessels, amid the perilous breakers of 
Mopelia. A rapid course, then, carried us to the 
Samoa Isles (formerly the Navigator's Islands). We 
stretched along these fertile and smiling countries, 
in their whole extent, following the line of the coast, 
at a distance of not more than two or three miles. 
We anchored in the little port of Apia, a safe and 
commodious harbour, on the north coast of Opoulon 
(La Peyrouse’s island of Oyolova). During the six 
days of our stay in this harbour, our relations with 
the natives were invariably friendly—but for the 
incident of a rogue having, on one occasion, plun- 
dered one of our youngsters, who had engaged him 
asa guide. The display of our armed force on the 
beach, however, immediately caused the restora- 
tion of all the articles stolen,—in addition to which, 
the tribe of the culprit presented us with a dozen 
young pigs. Here we had the consolation of learning, 
with almost certainty, that the disaster to the expe- 
dition of La Peyrouse at Mazuna was purely acci- 
dental. The bodies of those Frenchmen who perished 
were buried—not eaten, as had long been supposed,— 
the natives of Samoa never having been cannibals. 


Two or three of our countrymen, who recovered | 
from their wounds, were well treated by the savages, 
and lived on these islands for various lengths of | 
time. We passed thence to Vavao—now completely | 


submissive to the government of the Methodist mis- 
sionaries; and from Vavao to the Hapal Islands, 


nearly the whole of which we examined, steering | 


through channels and amid shoals never hitherto 
explored. 

“From this point, labours more important and 
dangerous awaited us. I carried the two corvettes 
into the famous archipelago of the Viti Islands; and, 
at Laquemba, I took on board as interpreter, a chief 
of Tonga Taboru, named Latshika, belonging to the 


principal family of Tonga, and possessing great in- | 


fluence throughout the island. I questioned Latshika 
as to the unfortunate affair of Bureau; and found 
that he had been intimately acquainted with that 
Captain, of whose tragic fate he gave me the most 
positive particulars. “His assassin was Nakalassé, a 
powerful and formidable chief of the island of Piva, 
dependent on the capital, Pao,—on the island of 
Viti-Lepou. He had been loaded with favours 
and presents by Bureau, and was impelled by cupi- 
dity alone to the commission of that atrocious act of 
perfidy. I strongly felt that the honour of our flag 
demanded the chastisement of this criminal; but the 
certainty that Piva was surrounded by perilous shoals 
made the enterprise difficult. I was hesitating, 
therefore, as to whether or not I should venture to 
hazard the safety of the mission for this object, when 
Latshika added that Nakalassé, who had become the 
terror of all the neighbouring chiefs, proud of the 
cannon and muskets and powder which he had found 
in the brig Josephine, arrogantly boasted that he 
ardently desired the arrival of a French ship of war, 
that he might try his strength with it. His insolence 
would have been unbounded, had his punishment been 
omitted; and his example might have seduced other 
chiefs to acts of a similar nature. I, therefore, led the 
corvettes through the shoals of Piva; and, at noon, on 
the 16th of October, after having, more than once, 
grazed their sides against the coral rocks, they were 
anchored at about two miles distance from Naka- 
lassé’s fort. I immediately despatched an officer, 
with Latshika, to the Abouni-valou, (a title which 
corresponds to that of chief, or emperor) to de- 
mand that Nakalassé should be given up, and to 
inform him that, in failure of compliance, Piva 
should be fired, on the following day. This great 
personage, named Tanao, an old man of seven- 
ty, with a long beard, received my envoys with 








great distinction, protesting his attachment for our 
nation and his horror of Nakalassé’s crime. But he 
dreaded his powerful vassal ; who had, once already, 
driven him from his throne, and forced him to seek 
an asylum in the neighbouring islands. In the 
heart of his own capital, at Payo, there was a 
considerable party who were secret favourers of 
Nakalassé. Tanao was therefore compelled to avow 
his inability to deliver up the culprit, or even openly 
to take part with us against him. But he assured us 
that he would very gladly see our forces directed 
against that chief ;—that far from protecting him, 
should he seek shelter on his territory, he would 
immediately put him to death, and eat him,—al- 
though Nakalassé was the husband of Tanao’s own 
niece. Nakalassé, on his part, having heard of our 
intentions, declared his intention to await us in his 
fort of Piva, and to bury himself beneath its ruins 
rather than evacuate it. 

“On the day following, at five in the morning, the 
boats of the two corvettes landed fifty armed men 
on the rocks of Piva, under the command of the 
lieutenant-de-vaisseau Dubouzet—to whom had joined 
themselves, as volunteers, all the officers of the two 
ships. The moment Nakalassé saw the French land 
on his island, his natural pride and ferocity gave way 
to the utmost apprehension. Our men found the 
place completely abandoned, and the houses shut. 
The village was instantly consigned to the flames. 
The palace of Nakalassé, its master’s pride and Pal- 
ladium (and really a very remarkable edifice for 
these countries), was speedily a heap of ruins and 
ashes. This, which was the work of not more than two 
hours, being accomplished, Lieut. Dubouzet and his 


| comrades returned on board. Although the triumph 


was easier than I had expected, I was very glad to 


| have met with no resistance, and been under no 


necessity of occasioning the death of any one—even 
of Nakalassé. I was assured by Latshika, and by 
Tanao himself, that the chief was, now, a lost man, 
—that this affair was more fatal to him than if 
he had fallen, with his warriors, bravely defending 
themselves. The fate which certainly awaited him, 
henceforth, was to be tracked, taken, and finally 


roasted and devoured, with all his followers—inas- | 
much as a religious prejudice forbade the rebuilding | 


of his village upon Piva; and everywhere else, he 


would be within the power of his enemies. Be this | : 
| tered they bestrode wooden chairs, and, headed by 


as it may,—for the purpose of completing our work, 


| and in compliance with the request of Tanao, we | a 
| the room three times. During the last, all the old 


went, in the afternoon, with full military parade, to 
Pao, the abode of the Abouni-valou; who received 
us, in the great square of the place, in all the pomp 
of Viti, at the head of the old men of his nation; 
gravely seated in a double row, with their clubs in 


| their hands,—whilst a considerable crowd, grouped 


around, looked on in silence. When we had all 
taken our places, I desired Latshika to explain to 
Tanao, that our ships were not designed to carry 
war against the people of Oceania ; but that, having, 
on my way, heard of Nakalassé’s crime, and of his 
boasts against the French, I had thought it my duty 
to punish him ;—that his crime was the more odious, 


inasmuch as he had received no provocation from | 


Captain Bureau :—that for these reasons it was that 
I had destroyed Piva; and that a similar fate await- 
ed any chief who should insult a French ship with- 
out cause:—that the punishment might be tardy, 
because of the distance, but would be inevitable :— 
that, as for him, (Tanao,) and his people of Pao, we 
looked upon them as friends,—and that I hoped a 
good understanding would always be maintained 
between them and the French. This speech, which 
it might have taken me some five or six minutes to 
deliver, slowly and gravely, was taken up by the 
eloquent Latshika ; who converted it into a veritable 
harangue, that lasted upwards of three quarters of 
an hour,—pronounced with an emphasis, dignity and 
confidence that surprised us all, and seemed to make 
a deep impression on the chiefs and people of Pao. 
At intervals, the orator paused, as if to note the 
effect of his words; and then the principal chiefs 
responded gravely by the single word Saga, or 
Binaka—it is just—it is good. A few rounds of mus- 
ketry gained us great applause ; and then, Tanao 
caused refreshments to be brought for all his guests, 
He dined with me, on board; where I made him 
some presents, and also to Latshika, who had behaved 
excellently in this affair. The news spread quickly 








through the islands of the Archipelago; and we were 
everywhere preceded by the reputation of men who 
had conquered and ruined Nakalassé, the scourge and 
terror of the isles, At Conception, also, I was ena- 
bled to repair the insulted authority of some of our 
captains : and to this may be added, that our labor- 
ious explorations, the numerous plans of ports which 
will be the fruit of this expedition, and the valuable 
information which we are in a condition to give, will 
afford new resources to the ships of our nation, 
already summoned by speculations of many kinds to 
traverse Oceania, after the example of the English 
and Americans. We had some difficulty in extricat- 
ing ourselves from the shoals of Piva: after which, 
we traversed the entire Archipelago of Viti—having 
anchored at Libouka, on the island of Ovalavu, and 
at Bona, on the large island Vanoue-Lebou. The 
weather was as fine as we could desire for the 
execution of these perilous explorations.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
University of ——, Germany, Feb. 

I alluded in a former letter to the students, but 
had I sent you all I had written, you would I 
fear have grown weary of my Philippic against 
their unqualified coarseness and vulgarity. This 
opinion was not rashly entertained, but founded on 
an intercourse of some months, which convinced me, 
that as a body they are idle, drunken, and quarrel- 
some ; and yet an exhibition of enthusiasm—almost 
of poetry—which I was witness to a few days since, 
has in some measure led me to believe that they 
have some redeeming qualities. In common with all 
associations, there are, of course, many ceremonies 
observed among the Burschen; the advancement 
from one rank to another is accompanied with pe- 
culiar rites. On an event of this sort, at which I was 
present, there was displayed more than usual fervour 
and sentiment. All students who are in their first 
half year bear the name of “ green foxes” ; at the end 
of that time they pass through an ordeal, from the 
fiery nature of which they are termed * burnt foxes,” 
a title which they bear till the end of the second 
half year. The first part of the ceremony was only 
remarkable for its absurdity: all the freshmen were 
dressed in the ancient riding costume of buckskin 
pantaloons and huge postillion’s boots. Thus accou- 


their captain mounted on a donkey, capered round 


members, who stood round on benches, provided 
themselves with long pieces of lighted paper, with 
which they singed the hair of the riders. This done, 
the imposing part of the solemnity ensued. The 
band—a very good one—struck upa slow and serious 
air; and two long duelling rapiers, or “ scliigers,” 
were produced by two Presidents, with which to per- 
form the Inauguration. They now commenced a 
song, of which I shall give you a translation, such 
as it isthe substance may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the students’ songs, in which they are so 
rich: their burthen is generally Fatherland, or the 
Rhinewine, or Beer. Some are by Uhland and 
Korner, and are exceedingly beautiful, and the sing- 
ing of them forms the redeeming virtue of these 
noisy associations. 

The two Principals, standing up together, rapiers 
in their hands, sung the four first stanzas; then all 
joined chorus. This, like most of their airs, is in 
very slow time, and resembles a church chant. At 


the end of the fifth stanza, the Presidents take off 


their caps and run them through, then sing the sixth 
verse, and, in singing the seventh, pass the swords on 
to their neighbours, who in their turn do the same, 
till the caps of all present are hung upon the blades, 
I forgot to mention that during the ceremony the 
time of the air is marked by the clashing of the 
swords, till the swearing stanza, when the blades are 
crossed, and each of the inaugurated laving two 
fingers on the steel sings slowly the oath. This part 
of the solemnity is very striking. The apparent 
seriousness with which all, even the drunken, seemed 
to pronounce the vow, was highly interesting; and a 
friend and compatriot, who introduced me, said, as 
he held the sword in his own hand, he felt himself 
almost a German. But not to detain you longer, let 
me make you acquainted with the song, which is 
entitled * Weihelied,’—consecration or inauguration 
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gong. It was, I am told, first published at Jena, in 
1817, among the Burschenliedern. 


Come, rejoice, with heart and voice, 
Mingle in the solemn strain ; 

Hark! 1 sing of songs the song, 

Brother Germans! loud and long 
Swell the chorus once again. 


German sons! in the fullest tones, 
Chant the great, the sacred word, 
Fatherland—thou land of story— 
For thine altars and thy glory 
Guard thou us, and our good sword. 


Life and all, we at thy call, 
Vow to thee in time of need; 
Glad shall hail the battle hour— 
Smile on wounds—defy death's power, 
If our Fatherland should bleed. 


He who knows not—he who shows not 
German worth, in act and word, 

We his shame will never share— 

On no rapier shall he swear— 
Desecrate no German sword. 


Iiymn again the solemn strain, 
Brothers, great and German be; 

Lo! the consecrated steel, 

Feel as all brave Bursches feel— 
Pierce the cap—'tis of the free. 


Proudly gleam, with gladdening beam, 
Rapier—none shall dare profane; 

See we pierce the cap, and swear 

Country, honour, to revere, 
Bursches without spot or stain. 

The Presidents sing, as they present the glass in 
rotation,— 
Take this beaker—merry-maker! 





Foaming high with nut-brown ale ; 

The Presidents now present the rapiers, and sing— | 

In your left the rapier take, 
Pierce the cap, for honour’s sake, 
Drinking to your country’s weal. | 

This, and the sixth stanzas, are then repeated, | 
the oath administered, and the toast drank. Then 
the whole of the company having gone through these | 
rites, the - Presidents changing swords, draw from | 
them the caps, and placing them on the heads of the | 
owners, dub them with the blades Brothers of the 
Society, and shaking hands with each, declare that | 
as long as they remain German and true, he is a | 
“Dog's foot,” (the most opprobrious of terms,) who | 
dares insult them. The hole in the cap is ever after | 
looked upon as a badge of honour, much to the sur- 
prise of careful mothers and sisters, who cannot 
understand why these unseemly defects should not 
be repaired. 

The rest of the evening was spent in the rapid 
consumption of “brown beer,” and many a Bund- 
lied, Heldenlied, Trinklied, and Rundgesang, passed 
round the table. 

The day after this solemnity, the whole party went 
in a long procession of carriages on an excursion to 
the village of ——, where they all paraded in their 
uniforms of cocked hats, buckskins, and boots, paid 
every one they met to drink to their healths,—re- 
turned to town, singing and shouting, and finished 
the day by quaffing their usual, or rather more than 
their usual, quantity of ** Brown.” B. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Dourinc the last few days, Mr. Moon has privately 
exhibited a Portrait, just completed by Mr. T. Lucas, 
of the Duke of Wellington, which claims a word of 
especial notice. Many circumstances connected with 
this picture make it one of the most interesting por- 
traits we have seen for many a day. It concludes 
the long series of those representations, by which, 
during a protracted and most prosperous life, the 
artists of England have sought to preserve for the 
future generations of their countrymen, the visible 
features of her illustrious captain, and catch for them- 
selves a portion of his (so called) immortality. It is 
the destiny of men who have achieved an overgrown 
greatness like the Duke, to assemble around them as 
a centre, all the other illustrations of their time; to 
take tribute from all other men’s genius for the source 
of their own. Thus, during his unparalleled career, 
His Grace has commanded troops that belonged 
neither to the field nor the senate; and all that is 
illustrious in Literature and Art has been at his dis- 
posal. That portion of these illustrations which be- 
longs to the portrait-painter,_-whose demands upon 
the time and patience of the great, are one of the 
penalties that greatness must pay,—His Grace has 
declared to be now closed, it being asserted that he 





has announced his determination to sit to artists no 


more. The interest of this circumstance, itself cal- 
culated to give value to the picture, is enhanced by 
everything about this work. ‘The Duke is here ex- 
hibited in the apparel and. insignia of the latest of 
that long succession of earthly honours, which have 
fallen upon his head, with a profusion like that sug- 
gested by the figure of speech, in which Yorick talks 
of the heaven “raining mitres.” He is in full costume, 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford—a peace- 
ful finish to a stormy career. As a work of art, the 
picture is worthy to close the series of portraits to 
which it belongs. The Duke stands near the oriel 
window of an ancient college hall; the rich robe of 
his high office, worn over a simple black suit, is 
gathered up over his right arm, his cap is in his left 
hand, and his grey hairs are in harmony with the 
gravity of the character, and the solemnity of the 
place. His breast is crossed by the broad blue riband 
of the Garter; and wears, besides,his Waterloo medal, 
and the Insignia of the Golden Fleece. Some dark 
crimson draperies, an antique carved chair, a table 
covered with arich crimson cloth, and a large volume, 
in bright blue velvet binding, which lies on it, and 
may be supposed to contain the Statutes of the Uni- 
versity, compose all the remaining accessories of the 
picture,—which are so managed, both as to arrange- 
ment and colouring, as to produce the effect which 
the scene and subject demanded. But the great 
merit of this picture remains to be noticed. There 
has been no attempt on the part of the artist to play 
the courtier. We have here not the Duke of the 
Indian or Peninsular campaigns, with the unwrinkled 
forehead and the rounded limb,—but the old and 
venerable duke of to-day. The firm and unbroken 
bearing of the wonderful old man are here, but it is 
the high and gallant bearing of the o/d man, notwith- 
standing. This is true portraiture ; in the spirit and 
in the letter, the representation is complete. The 
mere physical likeness is admirable. The picture 
which is His Grace’s property, and designed as a 
gift to the University of Oxford, is about to be en- 
graved, by Cousins—with the permission of the Duke. 
At the same moment, two equestrian statues to 
the illustrious Duke are in progress in London :— 
besides these, there are two subscribing for in Scot- 
land, at Glasgow and at Edinburgh, to the same great 
soldier. The Glasgow subscription is already up- 
wards of 8,000, and is likely, ere long, to equal 
in amount the sum raised in the City, for the same 
purpose. Mr. Evan Thomas is also engaged on a 
full length statue of His Grace, executed for Mr. 
Joseph Bailey, the Member for Worcester. 
Engravings are in progress from the Coronation 
pictures of Mr. Leslie and Mr. Hayter. The latter 
gentleman is busy with a companion picture of Her 
Majesty's Marriage, and, it is said, that Mr. Edwin 
Landseer is to be employed on the same subject, for 
engraving’s sake. Mr. Burnet has another Cartoon 
on the eve of publication, and has made great pro- 
gress with his Trial of Charles I. Mr. Doo, adhering 
to the old line manner of engraving, which the suc- 
cess of Cousins has somewhat eclipsed, announces an 
engraving of the Ecce Homo, by Correggio, in the 
National Gallery—the principal head nearly one 
fourth the size of Nature. Mr. Miller, distinguished 
for the ease and delicacy of his graver, is at work 
on one of the fine poetic landscapes of Turner: and 
Mr. Moon announces, as forthcoming, a portrait of 
Capt. James Ross, the distinguished Arctic voyager. 
Death has been busy within these few past years 
among the Members of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Bone died in the December of 1834, and has been 
followed by Newton, Reinagle, Constable, Westall, 
Hilton, Beechey, Ward, Rossi, Soane, Wilkins, 
Wyatville, the younger and now the elder Daniell, 
making, in little more than five years, fourteen 
vacancies ! Mr. Thomas Daniell was the last member 
left of the Academy who exhibited on the walls of 
Somerset House during the lifetime of Reynolds. 
He is now best known to those who were or had 
relations in India, and they cannot now be numerous, 
when under the government of Cornwallis or Wel- 
lesley. He was, with Zoffany, the first to direct atten- 
tion to Eastern scenery, native customs, and shows half 
English half Indian. His fame has been eclipsed by 
his nephew, the late Mr. William Daniell, but his 
works may still be found on the parlour walls of old 
Indian officers, or in the houses of their descendants, 





Mr. Daniell died on the 19th inst. at Earl's Terrace, 


Kensington, at the great age of ninety-one. He was 
chosen into the Academy at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and presented, at his election, a pleasing view of 
the Hindoo temples at Bindrabaad on the Jumna. 

Whilst speaking of art, let us mention, that we 
hear a rumour of the retirement of Sir Richard 
Westmacott: and that the Council of Queen's Col- 
lege have instituted a Professorship of the “ Theory 
of the Fine Arts,” to which Mr. Dyce, the Director of 
the Government School of Design, has been ap- 
pointed, 

Those who take any interest in Napoleon's glory, 
or—a widely distinct class!—_those who admire 
French china, cannot do better than pay a visit to 
La Table des Maréchaux, at the Western Exchange, 
a present from the Emperor to the city of Paris, on 
which,—the largest specimen of Sevres manufacture 
ever completed,—the portrait of the Emperor in his 
robes is bordered by medallions of his Marshals; the 
whole executed in the highest style of miniature art, 
and in perfect preservation. 

The recent nomination of Mr. Moscheles, as 
pianist to His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, is 
just and satisfactory, if only a nominal compliment. 
If, however, Mr. Moscheles is to be a working officer, 
it can hardly fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
upon the progress of classical music in England. 

It is with pleasure that we advert to the reception 
of M. Guizot, in London, among men of letters and 
science. The first of several entertainments planned 
for his honour, was given him by the Raleigh Club, 
Mr. Murchison in the chair, in testimony of His 
Excellency’s services in promoting geographical 
science when Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, and President of the Geographical Society 
of Paris. M. Guizot was enrolled among the list of 
members of the Raleigh Club. The well-merited 
compliment, paid M. Guizot on the same evening by 
the Geographical Society, is alluded to in our Report. 

Three weeks since (page 218) we gave an account 
of a paper, read before the Irish Academy, on some 
Porcelain Seals found in Ireland, with inscriptions, 
said to be in ancient Chinese characters, On this 
subject a correspondent, and a Chinese scholar, thus 
writes to us:—“ The paper read before the Irish 
Academy, on the Chinese porcelain seals, found in 
Treland, having inscriptions in a character as old as 
Confucius, is evidently a hoax. The fact is, that 
long rectangular seals, terminating at one end in an 
animal, and having the name of a person or place, 
are in common use among the Chinese at pre- 
sent, and employed in stamping papers, books, chops, 
tradesmen’s bills, &c. The inscription on the base 
of these seals is in the Chuentsze, or seal cha- 
racter, which, though invented during the period of 
the Chinese moralist, is in the same use at the 
present hour as the black letter for fancy work, titles 
of books, &c. Several seals of this kind of agalma- 
tite were sold last year in London, and perhaps 
sown in Ireland for the Irish Academy to reap the 
benefit of. The Chinese bottles, also, found in 
Egyptian tombs, on very doubtful evidence, all bear 
inscriptions in the Tsaontsze, a character invented 
during the first century of our era, and containing 
lines of poems much more recent than the epoch of 
the Pharaohs.” 

The fine collection of manuscripts collected by 
M. Paul Lacroix, (the Bibliophile Jacob), in illustra- 
tion of the history of the Communes of the Middle 
Ages, and forming about 180 folio volumes, has 
been sold, in mass, to M. Polain, a bookseller at 
Liege. The Préfet of the Seine-et-Oise made anxious 
efforts to save to France the portion of these valuable 
papers connected with his department, but M. Lacroix 
refused to separate them ; and a collection of docu- 
ments has thus been suffered to go out of France in- 
valuable to the examination of certain portions of 
her own history, and which she will find it difficult 
to replace. While on this subject, we may mention 
a decree just issued by the Minister of Public In- 
struction in that country, whereby the Historie Com- 
mittee of Arts and Monuments is directed to publish 
a monthly bulletin of its sittings, including the re- 
ports of M. Didron, its Secretary, and extracts of in- 
terest from its correspondence. As another proof of 
the interest taken by the Continental governments in 
the business of education, we may add to the fore- 
going a decree of the Minister of Public Instruction 
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in Berlin, wherein, insisting upon the great impor- 
tance, in the present condition of society, of popu- 
larizing as much as possible the study of the natural 
sciences, he directs that, for the future, the chairs of 
those branches shall be given to none who do not 
add to the knowledge necessary to the professor the 
talent of communicating it in an interesting form. 
We mentioned, some time ago, the arrival in 
Alexandria of M. Edmond Combes, commissioned 


by the French government to renew his explorations | 


in Abyssinia,—the account of his former journey in 
which country was published some months since 
(Atheneum, No. 5-623). M. Combes has addressed 
a letter to the editors of La France Musicale, dated 
from the ruins of Thebes, giving some account of 
the state of music in the East, and musical feeling 
amongst the Arabs,—of which the following passages 
may interest our readers :—“ In quitting France, I 
have regretted few things so much as the music I 
leave behind. As ofte n, therefore, as an opportunity 
has presented itself of listening to music, I have 
seized it with avidity. At Malta, I was present at 
the representation of Mercadante’s* J Briganti,’ but, 
in spite of my inclination to be satisfied with the 
orchestra and singers, I am obliged to avow that they 
were detestable,—and greatly was I grieved to hear 
this score of Mercadante, which seems to me very 
fine, so ill understood and interpreted. I found, 
too, a theatre at Alexandria, and another at Cairo ; 
but he who would enjoy them must not be too par- 
ticular. Nevertheless, the establishment of these 
two theatres ina Mussu!man country is a remarkable 
fact, well worth recording.—Arab music makes little 
progress; it is monotonous, without sweetness or 
charm of any kind. The Arabs have some few 
melodies slightly striking; but all the rest are im- 
pressed with one character, which offers no variety. 
Of harmony, they are entirely ignorant. If they 
sing in chorus, they sing the same notes ;—and yet 
they are passionate lovers of music. No féte can 
take place amongst them without music, nor do they 
ever work but to the accompaniment of singing. 
Their musical sense only wauts enlightening ; th Ley 
want composers and teachers. It is remarkable that 
music is here more intensely felt by the multitude— 
the populace—than by the higher classes. The few 
European musicians who have visited Egypt, have 
asserted that the Arabs were insensible to our music. 
This is not strictly true; and the following incident 
proves the contrary:—We were journeying towards 
Upper Egypt, and had halted in the neighbourhood of 
a beautiful village, called Magaga, situated betwixt 
Benisouef and Mignié, on the lett bank of the Nile. 
The sky was cloudless, and the full moon shone ona 
fairy landscape. ‘The ripples of the river ran silver 
in its light, and majestic palm-trees threw their wav- 
ing shadows on the bank. At intervals veiled women 
passed silently by ; and in the distance was heard the 
barking of famished dogs. The firmament glittered 
with stars ; and I wandered slowly through the palm- 
groves, drinking in the beauty of the spectacle which 
spread out before me. All at once, I was seized 
with a passionate desire for music, and I entreated 
Peluchenau, one of my travelling companions, to 
send for his violin, which was in the boat, and play 
for me. With his accustomed courtesy, he indulged 
my longing; and at the first sounds of his instru- 
ment, a number of natives, who were scattered about, 
grouped themselves around us, and leaning on their 
clubs, listened attentively. The first pieces played 
were heard in silence, and it was evident that the 
auditors were agreeably affected by the music. A 
murmur of pleasure hailed the overture to ‘ La Cara- 
vane ;? but the enthusiasm somewhat cooled at the 
andante. A waltz, hy Labitski, excited transports ; 
but Weber's Last Waltz seemed to strike them as 
wearisome. The allegros, the quick and light move- 
ments, were decidedly more to their taste than 
grave and imposing compositions. The ‘* Prayer of 
Moses,’ however, made a profound impression on 
them. They listened in religious silence, and ques- 
tioned us as to the meaning of that mysterious and 
sublime language. When I explained to them that 
it was the prayer of a prophet to God, they asked 
for a repetition of it; and when their request was 
complied with, they looked at one another with 
astonishment, and expressed their admiration by a 
general exclamation. An Arab never stands when 
he can sit; yet, so long as the sounds of the violin 








continued, no one sat down:—the pleasure which 
they evidently experienced made them forget that 
they were on their legs—a fact sufficiently remark- 
able to any one familiar with oriental habits. A 
native—I mean an Arabian—air, performed by 
Peluchenau, concluded the musical entertainments 
of an evening which will be long impressed on my 
memory. Peluchenau was vehemently applauded ; 
and the Arabs—grateful for the pleasure which they 
had received from us—repaid the debt by dancing to 
the sound of the tarabouk, and singing their favourite 
airs. We passed a portion of the night beneath the 
palm-groves, and the hours glided rapidly away. I 
hope, shortly, to send you some of these airs noted, 
with some curious details of the actual state of music 
amongst the Arabs. I will give you, at the same 
time, some account of the different instruments 
known in this country.” 

It is stated, a work is about to be undertaken at 
Venice, not only important to the navigation and 
commerce of that city, but which will form one of the 
most magnificent monuments of the ancient capital 
of the Doges. It is intended to erect, on the north 
of the Lido di Malamocco, an immense mole of white 
marble, in order to stop the encroachment of the 
sands which the sea is continually accumulating in 
that quarter of the port, and keep open a clear and 
free passage for vessels, 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 20.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

J. Caldecott, Esq. was elected a Fellow, and J. G. 
Jeffreys, Esq., of Swansea, was proposed as a candi- 
date. 

The following paper was read :— 

‘Onthe Wet Summer of 1839,’ by L. Howard, Esq. 
The observations of the author were made at Ack- 
worth, in Yorkshire; and the following are his re- 
sults, with regard to the mean temperature and the 
depth of rain, in each month, during 1839 :— 

Mean tempe- rain in| Mean tempe- inehe in 
rature. inches. | rature, 
Jan. = 37.04 113 | July, 59.30" 
Feb. 39.64 2.14 Aug. 
March, 39.05 
April, 44.09... 
May, 49.94.... 
June, 56.35 . q 
Mean temperature of the year 47.24° 
Total depth of rain, in 1839, 33,62 inches. 





He states that the climatic mean temperature of 
the place is about 47°, and the mean annual depth 
of rain about 26 inches. The excess of rain during 
the year 1839, was, therefore very great. The author 
describes the "effect of the hurricane of the 7th of 
January, and follows the changes of the weather 
during the remainder of the year, 

The President informed the Meeting that the 
Council had voted an address of congratulation to 
Her Majesty the Queen, on the occasion of her mar- 
riage, and that he had presented it at the Levee. 
The President also stated that the Council had 
adopted an address of congratulation to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

Feb, 27.—The Marquis of Northampton, President, 
in the chair. 

William Jory Henwood, Esq., was elected a 
Fellow. 

The President stated to the meeting that, accom- 
panied by the Treasurer, Secretary, and other mem- 
bers of the Council, he had, on Tuesday last, pre- 
sented the address to H.R.H. Prince Albert, to which 
His Royal Highness returned the following gracious 
answer :—*It has been the source 6f great pleasure 
to me that my arrival in this country should have 
been hailed with such flattering demonstrations of 
sincere affection. Amongst the many that have 
reached me, none have given me more satisfaction 
than that which I have just received from the 
Council of the Royal Society.” 

March 5.—The Marquis of Northampton, Pres., 
in the chair. 

Captain John Theophilus Boileau, was elected a 
Fellow. 

The reading of a paper entitled, ‘On the Chemical 
Action of the Rays of the Solar Spectrum on Pre- 
parations of Silver and other Substances, both metallic 
and non- metallic; and on some Photographie Pro- 
cesses ;’ by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. &c., was 
resumed and concluded.—The object which the au- 
thor has in view in this memoir is to place on record 
a number of insulated facts and observations respect- 
ing the relations both of white light, and of the 
differently refrangible rays, to various chemical agents 
which have offered themselves to his notice in the 
course of his photographic experiments, suggested by 
the announcement of M. Daguerre’s discovery. After 
recapitulating the heads of his paper on this subject, 
which was read to the Society on the 14th of March 
1839, he remarks, that one of the most important 
branches of the inquiry, in point of practical utility, 
is into the best means of obtaining the exact repro- 
duction of indefinitely multiplied fac-similes of an 
original photograph, by which alone the publication 
of originals may be accomplished; and for which 
purpose the use of paper, or other similar materials, 
appears to be essentially requisite. In order to avoid 
circumlocution, the author employs the terms positive 
and negative to express, respectively, pictures in which 
the lights and shades are the same as in nature, or as 
in the original model, and in which they are the 
opposite ; that is, light representing shade ; and shade, 
light. The terms direct and reverse are also used to 
express pictures in which objects appear, as regards 
right and left, the same as in the original, and the 
contrary. In respect to photographic publication, 
the employment of a camera picture avoids the diffi- 
culty of a double transfer, which has been found to 
be a great obstacle to success in the photographic 
copying of engravings or drawings. The principal 
objects of inquiry to “which the author has directed 
his attention in the present paper, are the following. 

1. The means of fixing photographs ; the compa- 
rative merits of different chemical agents for effecting 
which, such as hyposulphite of soda, hydriodite of 
potass, ferrocyanate of potass, &c., he discusses at 
some length ; and he notices some remarkable pro- 
perties, in this respect, of a peculiar agent which he 
has discovered. 

2. The means of taking photographie copies and 
transfers. The author lays great stress on the neces- 
sity, for this purpose, of preserving, during the opera- 
tion, the closest contact of the photographic paper 
used with the original to be copied. act 

3. The preparation of photographie paper. Vari- 
ous experiments are detailed, made with the view of 
discovering modes of increasing the sensitiveness of 
the paper to the action of light ; and particularly of 
those combinations of chemical substances which 
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applied either in succession or in combination, pre- 
pare it for that action. The operation of the oxide 
of lead in its saline combinations as a mordant is 
studied ; and the influence which the particular 
kind of paper used has on the result, is also examined ; 
and various practical rules are deduced from these 
experiments. The author describes a method of 
precipitating on glass a coating possessing photogra- 
phic properties, and thereby of accomplishing a new 
and curious extension of the art of photography. 
He observes, that this method of coating glass with 
films of precipitated argentine, or other compounds, 
affords the only effectual means of studying their 
habitudes on exposure to light, and of estimating 
their degree of sensibility, and other particulars of 
their deportment under the influence of reagents. 
After stating the result of his trials with the iodide, 
chloride, and bromide of silver, he suggests that 
trials should be made with the fluoride, from which, 
if it be found to be decomposed by light, the corro- 
sion of the glass, and consequently an etching, might 
possibly be obtained, by the liberation of fluorine. 
As it is known that light reduces the salts of gold 
and of platinum, as well as those of silver, the author 
was induced to make many experiments on the 
chlorides of these metals, in reference to the objects 
of photography ; the details of which experiments 
are given. A remarkable property of hydriodic salts, 
applied, under certain circumstances, to exalt the 
deoxidating action of light, and even to call into 
evidence that action, when it did not before exist, or 
else was masked, is then described. 

4. The chemical analysis of the solar spectrum 
forms the subject of the next section of his paper. 
It has long been known that rays of different colours 
and refrangibilities exert very different degrees of 
energy in effecting chemical changes ; and that those 
ocenpying the violet end of the spectrum possess the 
greatest deoxidating powers. But the author finds 


that these chemical energies are distributed through- 
out the whole of the spectrum ; that they are not a 
mere function of the refrangibility, but stand in 
relation to physical qualities of another kind, both 


of the ray and of the analyzing medium; and that 
this relation is by no means the same as the one 
which determines the absorptive action of the medium 
on the colorific rays. His experiments also show 
that there is a third set of relations concerned in 
this action, and most materially influencing both the 
amount and the character of the chemical action on 
each point of the spectrum ; namely, those depend- 
ing on the physical qualities of the substance on 
which the rays are received, and whose changes in- 
dicate and measure their action. The author en- 
deavoured to detect the existence of inactive spaces 
in the chemical spectrum, analogous to the dark 
lines in the luminous one ; but without any marked 
success. The attempt, however, revealed several 
curious facts. The maximum of action on the most 
ordinary description of photographic paper, namely, 
that prepared with common salt, was found to be, 
not beyond the violet, but about the confines of the 
blue and green, near the situation of the ray F in 
Fraunhofer’s scale: and the visible termination of 
the violet rays nearly bisected the photographic 
image impressed on the paper: in the visible violet 
rays there occurred a sort of minimum of action, 
about one-third of the distance from Fraunhofer’s 
ray H, towards G ; the whole of the red, up to about 
Fraunhofer’s line C appears to be inactive; and 
lastly, the orange-red rays communicate to the paper 
a brick-red tint, passing into green and dark blue. 
Hence are deduced, first, the absolute necessity of 
perfect achromaticity in the object-glass of a photo- 
graphic camera: and secondly, the possibility of the 
future production of naturally coloured photographs. 

5. The extension of the visible prismatic spectrum 
beyond the space ordinarily assigned to it, is stated 
as one of the results of these researches; the author 
having discovered that beyond the extreme violet 
rays there exist luminous rays affecting the eyes 
with a sensation, not of violet, or of any other of the 
recognized prismatic hues, but of a colour which 
may be called lavender-grey, and exerting a power- 
ful deoxidating action. + 

6. Chemical properties of the red end of the spec- 
trum. The rays occupying this part of the spectrum 
were found to exert an action of an opposite nature 


to that of the blue, violet, and lavender rays. When 





the red rays act on prepared paper in conjunction 
with the diffused light of the sky, the discolourating 
influence of the latter is suspended, and the paper 
remains white ; but if the paper has been already 
discoloured by ordinary light, the red rays change 
its actual colour to a bright red. 

7. The combined action of rays of different degrees 
of refrangibility is next investigated ; and the author 
inquires more particularly into the effects of the 
combined action of a red ray with any other single 
ray in the spectrum; whether any, and what dif- 
ferences exist between the joint, and the successive 
action of rays of any two different and definite re- 
frangibilities ; and whether this action be capable, or 
not, of producing effects, which neither of them, 
acting alone, would be competent to produce. The 
result was that, although the previous action of the 
less refrangible rays does not appear to modify the 
subsequent effects produced by the more refrangible ; 
yet the converse of this proposition does not obtain, 
and the simultaneous action of both produces photo- 
graphic effects very different from those which 
either of them, acting separately, are capable of 
producing. 

8. In the next section, the chemical action of the 
solar spectrum is traced much beyond the extreme 
red rays, and the red rays themselves are shown to 
exercise, under certain circumstances a blackening or 
deoxidating power. 

9, The author then enters into a speculation sug- 
gested by some indications which seem to have been 
afforded of an absorptive action in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere; of a difference in the chemical agencies of 
those rays which issue from the central parts of his 
disc, and those which, emanating from its borders, 
have undergone the absorptive action of a much 
greater depth of his atmosphere ; and consequently 
of the existence of an absorptive solar atmosphere 
extending beyond the luminous one. 

10. An account is next given of the effect of the 
spectrum on certain vegetable colours, as determined 
by a series of experiments, which the author has 
commenced, but in which the unfavourable state of 
the weather has, as yet, prevented him from making 
much progress. 

11. The whitening power of the several rays of 
the spectrum under the influence of hydriodic salts, 
on paper variously prepared, and previously darkened 
by the action of solar light. The singular property 
belonging to the hydriodate of potash of rendering 
darkened photographic paper susceptible of being 
whitened by further exposure to light, is here 
analyzed, and shown to afford a series of new rela- 
tions among the different parts of the spectrum, with 
respect to their chemical actions, 

12. The Analysis of the Chemical Rays of the 
Spectrum by absorbent media, which forms the sub- 
ject of the next section, opens a singularly wide field 
of inquiry ; and the author describes a variety of 
remarkable phenomena which have presented them- 
selves in the course of his experiments on this sub- 
ject. They prove that the photographic properties 
of coloured media do not conform to their colorific 
character: the laws of their absorptive action as 
exerted on the chemical, being different and inde- 
pendent of those on the luminous rays: instances are 
given of the absence of any darkening effect in green 
and other rays of the more refrangible kind, which 
yet produce considerable illumination on the paper 
that receives them. 

13. The exalting and depressing power exercised 
by certain media, under peculiar circumstances of 
solar light, on the intensity of its chemical action. 
This branch of the inquiry was suggested by the fact, 
noticed by the author in his former communication, 
that the darkening power of the solar rays was con- 
siderably increased by the interposition of a plate of 
glass in close contact with the photographic paper. 
The influence of various other media, superposed on 
prepared paper, was ascertained by experiment, and 
the results are recorded in a tabular form. 

14, The paper concludes with the description of 
an Actinograph, or self-registering photometer for 
meteorological purposes: its objects being to obtain 
a permanent and self-comparable register and mea- 
sure, first, of the momentary amount of general 
illumination in the visible hemisphere, which consti- 
tutes day-light ; and secondly, of the intensity, dura- 
tion, and interruption of actual sunshine, or, when 


the sun is not visible, of that point in the clouded 
sky behind which the sun is situated. In a post- 
script, dated March 3rd, 1840, the author states 
that he has discovered a process by which the 
calorific rays in the solar spectrum are made to affect 
a surface properly prepared for that purpose, so as to 
form what may be called a thermograph of the spec- 
trum; in which the intensity of the thermic ray of 
any given refrangibility is indicated by the degree of 
whiteness produced on a black ground, by the action 
of the ray at the points where it is received at that 
surface, the most remarkable result of which is the 
insulation of heat-spots or thermic images of the sun 
quite apart from the great body of the thermic spec- 
trum. Thus the whole extent over which prismatic 
dispersion scatters the sun’s rays, including the 
calorific effect of the least, and the chemical agency 
of the most refrangible, is considerably more than 
twice as great as the Newtonian coloured spectrum. 
In asecond note, communicated March 12, 1840, the 
author describes his process for rendering visible the 
thermic spectrum, which consists in smoking one side 
of very thin white paper till it is completely black- 
ened, exposing the white surface to the spectrum and 
washing it over with alcoho!. The thermic rays, by 
drying the points on which they impinge more rapidly 
than the rest of the surface, trace out their extent 
and the law of their distribution by a whiteness so 
induced on the general blackness which the whole 
surface acquires by the absorption of the liquid into 
the pores of the paper. He also explains a method 
by which the impression thus made, and which is 
only transient, can be rendered permanent. This 
method of observation is then applied to the further 
examination of various points connected with the dis- 





| tribution of the thermic rays, the transcalescence of 
| particular media, and the polarization of radiant heat 
| (which is easily rendered sensible by this method), 
| &c. The reality of more or less insulated spots of 
, heat distributed at very nearly equal intervals along 
| the axis of the spectrum (and of which the origin is 
probably to he sought in the flint glass prism used— 
but possibly in atmospheric absorption) is established. 
| Of these spots, two of an oval form, are situated, the 
| one nearly at, and the other some distance beyond 
| the extreme red end of the spectrum, and are less 
distinctly insulated ; two, perfectly round and well 
insulated, at greater distances in the same direction ; 
and one, very feeble and less satisfactorily made out, 
at no less a distance beyond the extreme red than 
422 parts of a scale in which the whole extent of the 
Newtonian coloured spectrum occupies 539. 

A paper was also read entitled, * Remarks on the 
Theory of the Dispersion of Light, as connected with 
Polarization,’ by the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A.— 
Since the publication of a former letter on the same 
subject, the author has been led to review the theory 
in connexion with the valuable illustrations given by 
Mr. Lubbock of the views of Fresnel; and points out, 
in the present supplement, in what manner the con- 
clusions in that paper will be affected by these con- 
siderations. 

A paper was also read, entitled, ‘ Further Parti- 
culars of the Fall of the Cold Bokkeveld Meteorite,’ 
by Thomas Maclear, Esq., F.R.S., in a letter to Sir 
J. F. W. Herschel, Bart——This communication, 
which is supplementary to the one already made to 
the Society by Mr. Maclear, contains reports, sup- 
ported by affidavits, of the circumstances attending 
the fall of a meteoric mass in a valley near the Cape 
of Good Hope. The attention of the witnesses had 
been excited by a loud explosion which took place 
in the air, previous to the descent of the aerolite, and 
which was attended by a blue stream of smoke, ex- 
tending from north to west. Some of the fragments 
which had been seen to fall, and which had pene- 
trated into the earth, were picked up by the witnesses. 
One of them falling on grass caused it to smoke: and 
was too hot to admit of being touched. The mass 
which was sent to England by H.M.S. Scout, weighed, 
when first picked up, four pounds. The paper is 
accompanied by a map of the district, showing the 
course of the aerolite. 

A paper was also read, entitled, ‘An account of the 
Shooting Stars of 1095 and 1243, by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, K.H.—The author gives citations from 
several chronicles of the middle ages, descriptive of 
the remarkable appearance of shooting stars which 





occurred on the 4th of April, 1095, on the testimony 
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of independent witnesses both in France and Eng- 
land. One of them describes them as “ falling like a 
shower of rain from heaven upon the earth:” and in 
another case, a bystander, having noted the spot 
where the aerolite fell, “cast water upon it, which 
was raised in steam, with a great noise of boiling.” 
The Chronicle of Rheims describes the appearance 
as if all the stars in heaven were driven, like dust, 
before the wind. A distinct account of the shooting 
stars of July 26th, 1293, is given by Matthew Paris. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Mar. 23.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

His Excellency M. Guizot, late President of the 
Geographical Society of Paris, was present, and 
elected a Foreign Honorary Member. 

The following papers were read. 

1. A letter from Mohammed el Kerim, of Don- 
golah, dated Noy. 1839, communicated by G. A. 
Hoskins, Esq. This young native of Dongolah, who, 
after being instructed, was sent from this country in 
May last, in order to explore the sources of the Bahr 
el Abyad, or White Nile, states that he has got be- 
yond Khartum on his way to Dar Far, and although 
he has lost everything, and is obliged to beg his way 
as a dervish, is resolved to persevere, and hopes to 
accomplish the object he was sent out for by the 
* White Nile Association.’ 

2. Journal of Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, during 
their route from Zeilah, on the Eastern Coast of 
Africa, to the kingdom of Shoa and Etiat, between 
April and October 1839, communicated by the 
Church Missionary Society.—Zeilah is a decayed 
town, containing only eight stone houses, and about 
100 straw huts, together occupied by about 800 
inhabitants, mean and poor. It may, however, 


shortly become an important place, from affording 
the readiest means of penctrating into a most inter- 
esting portion of Africa. The harbour is bad, having 
many sandbanks and several small islands near it 
towards the north. The men of Zeilah dye their 
hair red: the women go unveiled, and wrap a piece 


of blue cloth round their heads. ‘The native inhabi- 
tants are quite different from the Abyssinians and 
Arabs, and seem allied in language and features to 
the population of Shoa, and some of the Galla tribes. 
Zeilah is surrounded with walls, and has on the land 
side seven pieces of ordnance, pointed to the country 
of the Somaulis, with which people, dwelling to the 
S. and S.E., the town has a considerable intercourse ; 
but feuds and jealousies very frequently prevail be- 
tween them. Zeilah, also, has a good deal of in- 
tercourse with Goror, and the districts adjoining, 
from which considerable quantities of coffee are 
brought, which is subsequently exported to Mokha. 
April 3. Quitting Zeilah in a small vessel, with a 
N.E. wind, they stood to the northward, and arrived 
the following day at Tajirah, in nearly 12° N, lat. 
This town is still smaller, poorer, and less populous 
than Zeilah, and contains only about 300 people. It 
is, however, the nearest road to get into the southern 
parts of Abyssinia. The country to the north and 
west is high, hilly, and rugged. Water is readily 
found, and here is a walled cistern for preserving it. 
Much game and sea-fowl are found near Sukla, to 
the north of Sagalle, and also leopards in the moun- 
tains. Passing Sagalle, the coast, for a short distance, 
runs due west, when it becomes rugged, precipitous, 
and impassable. The traveller takes a course S.W. 
through a narrow defile, when he comes to a table- 
land called Wardeliham, considerably elevated above 
the sea. From this the road descends south, through 
a deep ravine, between mountains, to the west end of 
the Bay of Tajtirah, which here forms a second bay 
of considerable depth. Thence the road runs over 
a hill to the eminence and encampment named Muja, 
situated to the north of the Salt Lake, called Assal. 
Near Muja, the ground is full of chasms and gulfs, 
the remains of volcanoes. Mountains bound the lake 
on the S.E. and 8. It is distant from the Bay of 
‘Tajarah in a direct line, about six miles. A dale, or 
valley, extends from the lake, first W., then S.W., 
through which the road runs to Guagnal; around 
and to the east of which both verdure and water 
were found, even at that period of the year. Passing 
Guagnal, they came to the valley of Kallu, where 
there was plenty of water and vegetation. This place 
resembled the valley of Simhara, in Abyssinia, only 





the mountains round the former were not so high as 
those seen around the latter. Here the traveller is 
in the country of the Arab tribe, called Mudaites, 
the most powerful in these parts. Their chief resi- 
dence, or capital, is called Aussa, where several 
Ulemas and learned Mohamgnedans reside. This 
tribe spreads itself northward as far as Massowah. 
Aussa lies about twenty miles due west from Ka- 
ranta. The mountains south of Karanta are volcanic. 
In the vales are found grass, and brushwood, and also 
ashes. Arabdera is a vast elevated plain covered 
with voleanie stones. Mari is a high eminence, the 
air on which is so pure and fresh, that Mr. Isenberg 
felt rather refreshed than fatigued from the journey. 
Proceeding forwards a short distance, the descent to 
the valley S.W. is precipitous and dangerous. Lukki 
is an eminence covered with volcanic stones, flat on 
the top, as most mountains passed in the route also 
were. From Lukki, the prospect S.W. and W. was 
very extensive, over a country chiefly level, but here 
and there studded with low hills. In the distance, 
towards the west, appeared several high hills, con- 
sidered to be Mount Argobba and some of the hills 
of Shoa. The plain beyond Lukki was full of grass, 
and here the travellers saw a hyena. From Hasna- 
dera, about 120 miles S.W. of Tajtirah, the moun- 
tains of Goror were seen to the 8.W., covered with 
clouds. The town of Goror was stated to be only 
two and a half days’ journey distant. From Kudaite 
the mountains of Baaden and Aialu, the latter of 
considerable height, were distinctly seen to the N.W. 
On the latter mountains a bloody battle had been 
fought the preceding year. between the Mudaites 
and the Warma tribe, in which the latter were de- 
feated. A few miles beyond Kumi, the travellers 
came to a deserted village, between which spot and 
Gamessa, they saw to their left, and at a short dis- 
tance, Mount Afraba, peopled by Issa Gallas, while 
to the right they saw distinctly the high land of Shoa 
and Effat. At Little Mulloo they found the grass in 
the level ground so high, that it rose above the head 
of a man on horseback, which indicates a good soil. 
From an eminence beyond Galakdiggi, they saw 
clearly the mountains of Shoa. As they apprwached 
the Hawash, they crossed a considerable ridge of 
hills, which skirt the eastern side of the valley of the 
flawash, and descending this ridge they came to 
Dobille. Proceeding thence over the fine plain 
covered with trees, they came to the river Hawash, 
which they crossed on the 29th of May, at the close 
of the dry season. They found the stream twenty 
yards broad ; from two to four feet deep; and the 
banks from fifteen to twenty feet high. Its course 
thence through the plain, which is of considerable 
breadth, is first N., and then N.E. to Aussa, near 
which it spreads itself into a large lake, and is pro- 
bably carried off by evaporation. The size of the 
Hawash at the point where the travellers crossed the 
stream, shows that its sources cannot be far distant 
to the 8.S.W., while the lake wherein it terminates 
may be placed at the distance of seventy miles 
W.S.W. of Tajirah. The right bank of the Hawash 
below the point where Mr. Isenberg crossed it, is in- 
habited by the Mudaites tribe, and the left bank by 
the Orgubbassin tribe; higher up, the right bank of 
the river is inhabited by the Dannakil Warma; 
south of them and of the route, the Aberras dwell, 
and still further south the Alla Gallas. The village 
or town of Mulkukuji is situated on the left bank of 
the river, near which is a small lake, wherein there 
were many crocodiles and hippopotami. This region 
is very prolific for a naturalist. “Beyond this there 
is another lake, the waters of which are of a disagree- 
able taste, and have a sulphureous smell, but which 
are of a remarkable cleansing quality, and are there- 
fore much used for washing clothes. West of this, 
and a little to the east of Assabobe, is another and 
still larger lake, called La Adu, or far distant water, 
in which there are many hippopotami. The district 
is called Dofar, and has numerous forests abounding 
with game and a great variety of birds, which, by 
their warblings, rendered the roads lively. Beyond 
Akonti they crossed the fine valley of Kokai, abound- 
ing with lofty trees, excellent water, abundance of 
cattle, and a great variety of birds; and next, cross- 
ing several hills, the prominences of the high lands 
of Abyssinia, which extend from the north far south- 
ward, they reached Dinomali, the frontier station of 
Shoa, where revenue officers are stationed, and im- 





mediately adjoining which is the village of Fari, 
where the travellers rested. From Tajtirah, the route 
of Mr. Isenberg and his companions lay through a 
country constantly rising, and studded with minor 
hills, eminences, and ranges; but still none of these 
were of any very great elevation. To the south, and 
to the west, in the distance, and before approaching 
the Hawash, mountains were seen on both hands 
which clearly had a great elevation. In the district 
passed through from the sea to the Hawash, there 
was, with the exception of a few places, no spot 
where water was not readily found, even at that 
period of the year, when everything is dried up to 
the very utmost. In many places also the verdure 
and the appearance of the surface of the country 
indicated a climate favourable to vegetation, and a 
soil of a productive quality. Hyenas, leopards, and 
elephants were numerous trom the lowest part of the 
route forwards; beasts of prey which are never found 
in deserts or utterly barren countries and districts, 
To the westward of Ahuli, the air, from the great 
elevation of the country, became fresh and cool. 
From Fari, Mr. Isenberg and his companions ad- 
vanced on their way to Ankobar, the capital of Shoa, 
Crossing a few promontories and valleys, and the 
small rivers Hatshani and Metka Zebdu, they com- 
menced ascending the high land of Shoa. Soon 
after, they reached a village named Aliu Amba, situ- 
ated on the top of a steep rock, where they met the 
first christian governor whom they had seen in that 
distant portion of Africa. From the village men- 
tioned, they proceeded forward to Ankobar, which is 
built on the summit of a high conical hill, from 
whence they had an extensive and commanding pro- 
spect—to the west, Shoa, toa great distance ; and to 
the east, the Hawash and the valley through which 
they had travelled. The king’s house stands in the 
upper or the highest part of the town, and is built of 
stone and mortar, with a thatched roof. The other 
houses are chiefly built of wood, with thatched roofs, 
generally surrounded with a garden, and disposed 
around the cone ina spiral form. “ The situation, 
the rich vegetation in a cool vernal, or almost au- 
tumnal, atmosphere,” says Mr. Isenberg, “ almost 
put us in an extasy.” The king, being at Anpollalla, 
about twenty miles to the 8.W., they proceeded for- 
wards to meet him, passing through only a part of 
Ankobar. They marched on stony roads, and on 
the side of some mountains. Crossing an elevated 
valley, through which flowed a crystal rivulet, which 
was to set a mill in motion, then erecting by a Greek 
mechanic named Demetrius, “ they breathed,” says 
Mr. Isenberg, “ alpine air, and drank alpine water.” 
They next ascended another high mountain, abound- 
ing with camomile, penny-royal, and numerous alpine 
plants. The top of the mountain was covered with 
barley fields, then (June 8th) almost ready for the 
harvest. The thermometer, during the night, could 
not have exceeded 40°, which, in that parallel of 
latitude, and in the middle of the northern summer, 
gives a great elevation. They slept at a small village 
called Metakui, and next day proceeded westward 
over an undulating table-land, when, after a few 
hours’ journey, they reached the village of Islam 
Amba, where they met the king of Shoa, who re- 
ceived and welcomed them with the greatest respect 
and cordiality. He made particular inquiries about 
their journey, and their object, and was especially 
inquisitive regarding geographical information. The 
journal of Mr. Krapf, who remains at Ankobar, 
brings down the narrative of events as late as the 
2nd of October, and contains much additional in- 
terest. 

This paper was illustrated by a sketch map of the 
route, drawn by Mr. Macqueen, who also pointed out 
the peculiar value of the information contained in 
the journals of Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, and its 
bearing on the great question of the civilization of 
Africa. 

3. Journey from Esmeralda, on the Orinoco, to 
San Carlos and Moura, on the Rio Negro, in Brazil, 
and thence by Fort San Joaquim to Demerara, be- 
tween March and June 1839, by R. H. Scomburgek, 
Corr. Mem. R.G.S.—Quitting Esmeralda on the 
25th February, and continuing the descent of the 
Orinoco to the W.N.W. for 13 m. (says Mr. Schom- 
burgck) we arrived at the remarkable bifurcation of 
this river, so well and so fully described by Baron 
Humboldt. Entering the southern branch or natural 
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canal of the Cassiquiare, here about 100 yards 
wide, and current 7-10ths of a mile an hour, we found 
it shallow, and studded with rocks of granite ; its 
banks are high, and covered with dense but not lofty 
vegetation ; among others, I remarked the Sirabally, 
a species of Laurus, and the Sawarai palm. As we 
descended, I observed on some granite blocks several 
circles and lines, some of the Indian picture-writing, 
and the first I had seen since quitting the Essequibo. 
At some distance lower down, we landed at Manda- 
yaca, the first inhabited place in descending the Cas- 
siquiare. Here is a population of about 80 Creoles 
and Indians, whose chief occupation is making rope 
of the chique chique palm (A/talea funifera), which, 
at the time of the high waters, are carried to Angos- 
tura on the Orinoco, a distance of 600 miles, forsale. 
At 5 miles below Buenavista a remarkable transport- 
ed block of bare granite, named the Pjedra de Cu- 
limacari, rises 150 feet above the stream ; at its base 
is an impenetrable thicket of bamboo, palms, lianas, 
&c., and a little to the right three other masses of 
granite, one 40 feet high, resembling an obelisk in 
form, which supports another rock on its top; against 
this reclines another boulder, the whole forming a 
picturesque and curious group. The length of the 
Cassiquiare, including its windings, is 176 miles, its 
breadth at its mouth is 550 yards; that of the Guai- 
nia, coming from the N.W., into which it flows, is 
600 yards ; the united streams hold their course to 
the 8.E. under the name of the Rio Negro, or Black 
River, from the colour of its waters. San Carlos, a 
village at the confluence, contains about 400 persons. 
March 7. Early in the morning we passed the 
granite hill of Cocui, which rises $50 feet above the 
plain; it is bare and steep to the south, but has 
some trees on its east and west sides, and is of a re- 
markably picturesque appearance. Here was the 
dwelling-place of the chief Cocui, who, in the middle 
of the last century, was notorious for his cruelty and 
debauchery. Dr. Natterer, of Vienna, about six 
years since, ascended to the summit of the hill of 
Cocui. Near the village of Mabé we saw a large 
decked canoe waiting the rise of the waters to enable 


her to navigate the stream, which, although so shal- 
low, was here 900 yards wide; it is only at that 
period that the products of the forest, as zarzas, 
pucheri, jalap, balsam copaiva, &c., can be carried 
to Para, a voyage of two months with the stream, 


but of six months against it. Just below, the river 
Isanna joins from the west; the upper parts are 
thickly inhabited by Indian tribes, against whom an 
expedition had recently been sent, under pretence of 
pressing them for the Brazilian Navy, but, in fact, to 
send them to the mines in the interior as slaves ; and 
such was the terror caused by it, that we found many 
of the villages deserted, or inhabited only by women 
and children. The villages on the banks of the Rio 
Negro are far more neglected than the Spanish set- 
tlements on the Cassiquiare and at San Carlos; more 
than seven years had elapsed since a priest had visited 
them, and the present pastoral journey of Padre 
Felipe was the talk of the country. Just beyond the 
junction of the river Uapes, the Rio Negro assumes 
an E.S.E. direction, which it preserves as far as San 
Thomar, a distance of 250 miles. The prospect here 
is very lovely ; in the distance, to the S.S.E., are the 
group of peaked mountains named Wanari Mapan ; 
nearer, some isolated hills rear their heads out of the 
plain, while the foreground is animated by several 
little cottages erected on the island and banks of the 
river, surrounded by plantain and banana trees, above 
which the graceful Paripe palm raises its pinnated 
leaves. ‘The river Cacobiri here joins from the 8S.W; 
while almost immediately opposite, on a projecting 
point on the eastern bank, stands the lonely chapel of 
Santa Barbara, raising the peaceful emblem of Chris- 
tianity even in these sequestered wilds, above the broad 
river which flows and foams at its foot. Such is the 
scenery at the spot the Rio Negro crosses the Equa- 
tor; more than fourteen months had elapsed since I 
had before traversed this parallel 500 miles farther 
to the east, and although it is but an imaginary line, 
one cannot help attaching some interest to the great 
circle to which we are accustomed to refer our chief 
geographical measurements. A low hill, about two 
miles south of the chapel of Santa Barbara, on the 
western bank, would, according to my reckoning, be 
exactly on the equinoctial line, and, in the absence of 
any other name, perhaps it may be permitted to call 





it the Cerro do Equador. Below Carmo the river 
expands to three miles in width, its depth varies from 
ten feet to a few inches; the shores are flat, and 
thickly wooded ; palms are numerous ; but the height 
of the forest trees seldom exceeds 70 feet ; the ma- 
jestic Mora of the Essequibo is entirely wanting. 
Bararoa, formerly San Thomar, is seated on an emi- 
nence on the south bank of the river, here spread out 
to ten miles in width ; here is a church, and the ruins 
of 20 houses; the only inhabitants we found were an 
old negro woman and an Indian girl; the lianas 
clambering over the roofs, and the high bushes and 
grass before the door gave the idea of utter desolation. 
With the exception of two species of palm, the fo- 
liage, owing to the long-continued drought, was very 
dismal ; in whatever direction we turned, we saw fire 
and smoke, and by night had the splendid spectacle 
of whole islands ina blaze, and numerous other fires 
in the distance. The Pirarucu or Sudis gigas, a fresh- 
water fish of 12 feet in length, is commonly found 
here ; it is taken with harpoons; its scales are of a 
beautiful crimson colour, whence its name of Pira 
rucu, or red fish. At Barcellos, a place which, at 
the beginning of this century, contained 10,000 in- 
habitants, we found 20 houses tenanted; such had 
been the result of political strife. The Rio Negro is 
here 15 miles across, but divided by islands into 
numerous channels. Passing the mouth of the Rio 
Branco, we visited the Ilha de Pedra, so called from 
its containing several blocks of granite on which 
there is a large quantity of the so-named Indian pic- 
ture-writing ; they consist of the representations of 
men, birds, and animals. On one large boulder are 
13 figures of men arranged in a line, as if dancing ; 
the most remarkable, however, are the representa- 
tion of two vessels, the larger with three masts, like 
the galleons of those days. There remains, therefore, 
little doubt that these pictures have been made at a 
later period, and after the discovery of the Amazons, 
when the vessels of the Conquistadores already floated 
on the mightiest stream of the world. It is not im- 
probable that the group of figures may relate to an 
event of great rejoicing, perhaps the first arrival of 
Europeans on the Amazons. Ascending the Rio 
Branco in a general northerly direction, a distance of 
300 miles, brought us in 20 days to our old quarters 
at Fort San Joaquim. Upwards of seven months 
had elapsed since our departure from the Fort, during 
which time we had made a circuit of 2,200 miles, a 
tract comprising the sources of the northern tribu- 
taries of the Takat4, the western of the Mazaruni, 
the sources of Caroni, the northern tributaries of the 
Parima, the sources of the Paragua, the Parima 
proper, the Merewari, the Orinoco, the Cassiquiare, 
and the Rio Negro to its confluence with the Rio 
Branco. After a short stay here, we crossed the short 
portage that separates the basin of the Amazons from 
that of the Essequibo, and floating our light canoe on 
head waters of a tributary of the Rupununi, we 
reached its point of junction with the Essequibo, 
and, descending rapidly with a powerful current, we 
arrived at George Town, Demerara, on the 20th of 
June, 1839, after an absence of more than twenty-two 
months, in the course of which, besides the route 
here briefly pointed out, I had traced the Essequibo 
to its source, in 0° 40’ N. lat. From this rapid 
sketch some idea may be formed of the vast water 
communication of this fine country, and which, with 
a little trouble, might be extended to Santa Fé de 
Bogota, and even to the Pacific on the west, and to 
Buenos Ayres on thesouth. Did not British Guayana 
possess the fertility which is its distinguishing feature, 
this inland navigation alone would render it of vast 
importance, but blest as it is with abundant fruitful- 
ness, this extensive water communication heightens 
its value asa British colony ; and if emigration suffi- 
cient to make its resources available were properly 
directed thither, the port of Demerara might vie 
with any in the vast continent of South America. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 7.—Professor Wilson in the chair.—Sir 
Simon Heward, and C. Roberts, Esq., were elected 
Resident Members. 

H. Wilkinson, Esq., said, that he was about to 
read a paper on Iron: a subject which did not 
appear to have much connexion with the Society’s 
pursuits; but when he stated that India could pro- 
duce a metal equal in quality to the best iron from 








Sweden, and at a cost, when landed in England, of 60 
per cent. under Swedish iron, he thought that any- 
thing on the subject would be received with interest. 
He said that Mr. Heath had received some hundreds 
of tons of ore from India, and he expected as much 
more, which contained 72 per cent. of pure metal ; 
and from this ore excellent wrought iron could be 
made at once. He had been performing some ex- 
periments on this iron in conjunction with Mr. 
Heath; and had made sword blades of the steel 
produced from it, which excelled any he had ever 
seen. Mr. Wilkinson said, that what he was going 
to read would not be absolutely new, though pro- 
bably it might be to several gentlemen present. It 
was upon the spontaneous heating of cast iron when 
brought into the air after it had been for many years 
under salt water. Several instances of this action 
were stated ; the most curious of which was that of 
some cannon balls, raised in June, 1836, by means 
of the diving apparatus, from the ship Mary Rose, 
which sunk in a naval engagement near the Isle of 
Wight, in July, 1545, nearly 300 years before. 
These balls all became hot on exposure to the air, 
and fell to pieces. It was observed, also, that they had 
all lost about 36 per cent. of their weight. An iron 
ring, from one of the guns, was placed upon the table ; 
being of wrought iron, it had not exhibited the pheno- 
mena shown by the cast iron, and was merely oxidized. 
Mr. Wilkinson stated, the cast iron gratings, which 
had been long immersed in the porter vats in the 
large breweries of London, grew hot, when the 
porter was drawn off, and from a similar cause. He 
then alluded to the cast iron protectors which had 
been fixed to the copper bottoms of ships, so as to 
prevent their corrosion by salt water, in pursuance 
of a suggestion by Sir Humphry Davy, and observed, 
that in this case the action of the salt water on the 
iron was greatly aided by the galvanic action caused 
by the contact of the two metals. The iron lost half 
its weight in two or three years, although retaining 
its original form ; and in one large piece, which he 
produced, the weight was reduced almost to the levity 
of a piece of cork; and this piece would make a 
mark on paper like a lump of black lead. The cause 
of the action in all these cases was, the minute quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas held in solution by the water, 
it being taken up with the atmospheric air, which 
was always found to contain about | per cent. of 
this gas. This acid was the cause of rust, which he 
proved by exhibiting two bottles, one containing iron 
in ordinary water, the other, iron in water deprived of 
its carbonic acid gas. In this bottle the iron was per- 
fectly bright, notwithstanding it had been two years 
immersed ; while in the other bottle the metal was 
covered with rust. These facts gave a clue to the 
cause of the curious phenomenon first mentioned. It 
was well known to chemists that several metals, when 
reduced to a minute state of division, caught fire 
spontaneously by the absorption of oxygen. Cast 
iron, which had been long exposed to the action of 
salt water, was in this state: it was, in fact, almost 
all carbon; and the little metal that remained, 
being diffused throughout the mass, was, necessarily, 
very minutely divided ; on exposure to the air, an 
absorption of oxygen took place, and great heat was 
evolved. The subject might be illustrated by enclos- 
ing tartrate of lead in a glass tube, driving off the 
acid at a red heat, and then hermetically sealing the 
tube. The enclosed substance would be a black 
powder, consisting of lead minutely divided, combined 
with a small portion of carbon. This, if well made, 
would keep good for months ; and on breaking the 
tube, would instantly take fire. Mr. Wilkinson ob- 
served, that it was difficult to hit the mark correctly 
in this experiment, for the least excess of heat agglu- 
tinated the lead, while, unless a certain degree was 
kept up, no lead would be reduced to the metallic 
state; and, in either case, spontaneous combustion 
would not follow. He had brought three or four 
tubes with him for exhibition ; but had no great con- 
fidence that he should succeed in firing them. The 
tubes were broken, but the substance did not take 
fire: it appeared that the metal had not been suffi- 
ciently reduced. Mr. Wilkinson therefore applied 
a small addition of heat, and the powder instantly 
inflamed on being shaken from the tube, and brought 
in contact with the air. 

The Director read a short note, by Dr. Wilson, 
the President of the Bombay branch of the Society, 
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£On some Inscriptions found at M4rab in Arabia ;’ 
and presented to the Bombay Society by Dr. Smyttan. 
These inscriptions are in the same character as some 
discovered in the South of Arabia, an account of 
which had been read at a former meeting (see Athen. 
No. 487). They have been named Himyaritic, and 
are considered to have a resemblance to the Ethiopic. 
Dr. Wilson’s opinion, however, is, that they rather 
resemble the ancient Greek, as it is found in some 
inscriptions, particularly the Nemean inscription ; 
the alphabet of which, taken from the treatise of Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe, was laid upon the table. Dr. 
Wilson thinks that his conjecture on this point is 
corroborated, by the universal belief of antiquity that 
the Greeks had their alphabet from the Pheenicians ; 
and also that the Phenicians were originally an 
Arabian colony, as was explicitly stated by Hero- 
dotus. He does not, however, insist on this opinion, 
but thinks that the inscriptions will be viewed with 
great interest by European scholars. 

Mr. E. Solly read a report ‘On the Series of 
Dyeing Drugs from the Punjab and Mysore,’ adverted 
to at the last meeting. They comprised a numerous 
series, but as many of them were specimens of sub- 
stances, already well known in commerce, it was suffi- 
cient to mention the new and unknown ones. They 
were as follows:—Capilly, a red powder obtained 
from the fruit of the Rotélera tinctoria, and which is 
used in India by the natives for the purpose of dyeing 
silk of a pale orange colour. The colour is of a 
resinous nature, and might, perhaps, be employed 
in colouring varnishes or lacquers ; but as Dr. Bu- 
chanan states that it costs about 1s. 3d. per Ib. on 
the spot, it would, probably, be too expensive for 
dyeing calico. Maddi Chickha, the bark of a species 
of Morinda, from Mysore, and there employed for 
dyeing calico red: the colours which it produced 
were dingy ; but it appeared likely to be useful for 
some other colours. Poppli Chickha,a red dye-wood, 
also from Mysore, containing abundance of a rich, 
brown-red colour, which, by the action of an alkali, 
becomes of a fine carmine tint: it forms a good 
colour on calico, with tin or aluminous mordant. 


Dr. Buchanan describes both this and the preceding 
dye as being very cheap and abundant. Maen, or 
Saklur, a substance used in India to mix with cochi- 


neal to heighten the colour. It is a very astringent 
substance, containing much tannin and gallie acid, 
It precipitates the animal part of cochineal; and 
likewise acts slightly on the colour, from the acid 
which it contains; but it does not otherwise seem to 
brighten the colour. It might be used advantage- 
ously as a substitute for galls, provided its price 
permit, as it dyes a good black with salts of iron, and 
makes an excellent ink. Hurda and Tarikay, varie- 
ties of Myrobolans, the fruit of certain species of 
Terminalia, and used by the natives of India in 
tanning and dying. They contain a considerable 
quantity of tannin, gallic acid, and gum ; and are 
far less known than they deserve to be in this country, 
though a few small parcels have come over as East 
India galls. Toondewa and Ukulbere, two yellow 
dyes, the colours of which were not particularly fine 
or desirable. In concluding, Mr. Solly remarked, 
that the dyes called Maddi, Poppli Chickha, and also 
the Maen, being new, and seeming likely to be useful, 
were worthy of being submitted to manufacturers. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 26.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 

Three communications were read :— 

1. Further Observations on the Fossil Trees found 
on the Manchester and Bolton Railway, by John 
Hawkshaw, Esq.—Since the reading of Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s former communication on the five fossil trees 
discovered in an upright position in making the line 
of the Manchester and Bolton Railway (Atheneum, 
No. 612), a sixth tree has been found similarly situ- 
ated, and at a short distance from the others; and 
the author therefore commences this paper by ex- 
pressing additional confidence in the belief, that the 
trees grew on the surface of the stratum on which 
they now stand. Mr. Hawkshaw then proceeds to 
the principal objects of his supplementary com- 
munication—the rapid decay in tropical regions of the 
interior of felled or prostrated dicotyledonous trees, 
and the probability that many of the casts of large 
stems found in the coal measures are due to the 
filling up of the decayed centre of trees of that class, 





and are not, as many geologists believe, casts of 
monocotyledons. The tropical forests with which 
Mr. Hawkshaw is acquainted from personal examina- 
tion are situated in Venezuela, on the shore of the 
Carribean Sea, between the eighth and tenth degrees 
of north latitude, and sixty-fifth and seventieth of 
west longitude. In that district, a few months are 
sufficient for the destruction of the interior of the 
largest dicotyledonous tree, particularly in the low 
and flat forests along the coasts ; but similar effects, 
Mr. Hawkshaw says, are less frequently produced in 
monocotyledonous vegetables; and he does not 
recollect a single instance of a palm which had been 
thus rendered hollow. In some cases noticed by the 





author, the excavated portion of the dicotyledonous 
tree remaining in the ground, resembled the founder’s | 
mould, when the pattern has been withdrawn and | 
the metal not been run in. Occasionally, prostrated | 
trees, bearing all the outward appearance of being | 
solid, yielded to the pressure of his foot, and proved 
to be only hollow tubes; and dangerous accidents 
have occurred from temporary bridges having been 
constructed of dicotyledonous trees, the decay of 
which was rendered evident only by the pas- 
senger being precipitated into the stream beneath. 
The low and flat districts, in which the destruction 
proceeds most rapidly, and in which, from the deep 





rich soil, as well as excessive moisture, the spaces 
between the forest trees and larger palms are crowded 
by canes, bamboos, and other plants, are the tracts, 
which, Mr. Hawkshaw says, would be most easily | 
submerged ; and, he adds, if the filling up or under- 
growth were sufficiently great, a seam of coal might 
be hereafter formed, containing few traces of solid 
dicotyledonous trees, but casts of excavated trunks ; | 
and, in conclusion, he therefore infers that, though in 
our coal fields, fossil plants are found filled with a 
mechanical deposit, and containing traces of other 
vegetables, yet that this condition does not prove the 
original plants to have been hollow, as they may | 
have been solid trees excavated by operations similar 
to those now in progress in tropical forests. 

2. Observations on the Characters of the Fossil 
Trees lately discovered near Manchester, and on the 
Formation of Coal by Gradual Subsidence, by J. E. 
Bowman, Esq.—The author commences by stating | 
that the theory of the subsidence of the land on which 
the vegetation grew, will account more satisfactorily 
for many of the phenomena of our coal-ficlds, than 
the supposition of the plants having been drifted from 
a distance and deposited under water, He does not 
deny that the fronds of ferns, and other remains 
dispersed through the shales and sandstones, were 
drifted, but he conceives it is difficult to explain how 
transported plants and trees could have sunk without 
being intermingled with the sediment with which the 
water was charged ; and that it is impossible for a 
seam of coking coal to have been formed, unless the 
vegetables were covered during the process of bitu- 
minization by a sufficient body of clay or sand to 
have prevented the escape of the volatile ingredients. 
He is also of opinion, that it is difficult to imagine 
how a continuous layer of drifted vegetable matter 
could have been accumulated to the extent occupied 
by some coal seams, and equal, in one instance, to 
an ascertained area of 200 square miles, and in 
anothar to a linear extent ofabout 35 miles. On the 
contrary, these difficulties vanish, in Mr. Bowman's 
opinion, if it be assumed, that the trees and other 
vegetation grew on the surfaces now forming the coal 
seams, and that they were gradually submerged and 
covered up by accumulations of clay and sand. The 
author then proceeds to detail the phenomena pre- 
sented by the trees, described in Mr. Hawkshaw’s 
communications; but he explains more particularly 
than that gentleman, the characters of the markings 
on the trees or casts. To ascertain with the utmost 
accuracy their nature, he carefully traced them on 
paper applied to the surface of the stems, and has 
thus been enabled to represent faithfully the irregu- 
larities in the longitudinal grooves and their waved, 
bifurcating, or anastoming characters. He also points 
out the existence, along the whole length of one of 
the trees, of a depression lined with a thin layer of 
coal, and resembling the furrow which would be pro- 
duced in a dicotyledonous tree by the pressure of a 
parasitic plant. Mr. Bowman next notices the dis- 
covery in 1838, in making the tunnel at Claycross, 
near Chesterfield, of a number of trees, presumed to be 
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equal to forty, standing at right angles to the plane of 
the strata ; and afterwards proceeds to show, with Te- 
ference to fossil trees generally, but more particularly 
to those on the Manchester and Bolton Railway, 
Ist, That they were solid hard-wooded or timber 
trees, in opposition to the common opinion that they 
were soft or hollow: 2nd, That they grew and died 
on the spots where they have been found : and 3rd, 
That they became hollow by the natural decay of 
their interior. With respect to the first point, he 
refers to the appearances presented by dicotyledonous 
trees, in the rifting of the bark and the thickening of 
the base of the trunk and main roots, as well as the 
apparent lifting up of the latter out of the soil by the 
annual addition of layers of wood ; and he explains 
the close analogy which a diagram constructed from 
one of the fossil trees bears to the above characters, 
He likewise shows that no soft monocotyledonous 
tree, as the palms and arborescent ferns, to which 
coal measure fossils have been referred, have this 
economy in their stems; and that they have not 
massive forked roots, but generally a dense assem. 
blage of straight succulent fibres, like those of a hya- 
cinth. The markings upon the surface of the casts, 
Mr. Bowman conceives are additional proofs of the 
fossils having been wooded dicotyledons, as they 
agree with those traceable on decorticated stems of 
modern forest trees. In further corroboration of this 


| belief, he states the opinion of Mr. Robert Brown, 


with respect to a portion of a similar tree found about 
400 yards from the others, in sinking a shaft. 
Polished slices of this fossil enabled Mr. Brown to 
discover in the transverse section the uniformity of 
vascularity, which is evidence of the coniferous strue- 
ture; and in the longitudinal section parallel to the 
medullary rays, the existence of these rays was as- 
certained. The specimen, therefore, exhibits proof 
of dicotyledonous structure, with considerable pro- 
bability of its being coniferous, though discs are not 
perceptible in the sections parallel to the rays. In 
support of the second point, that the trees grew on 


| the spots where they are found, Mr. Bowman 


repeats his belief that the seams of coal were formed 
out of the debris of a luxuriant vegetation gradually 
submerged ; and he alludes to the difficulty advanced 
by other writers, of supposing that a number of trees 
could be drifted in a vertical posture, and placed 
side by side, perpendicularly to the plane of the bed 
on which they stand: he also urges the downward 
direction of the roots as a proof that the trees are in 
their original position, for, if they had been drifted 
and deposited loosely, the weight of the stems would 
have bent the roots upwards. With reference to the 
third point, that the fossils became hollow from the 
decay of their wood, Mr. Bowman alludes to Mr. 
Hawkshaw’s observations communicated to the 
Society in the foregoing memoir, and made known 
to himself on previous occasions: he also quotes the 
authority of Mr. Schomburgk for similar examples of 
the rapid destruction of the interior of dicotyledonous 
trees in the low and hot districts of Surinam. He 
then details, with some minuteness, the process by 
which he considers that the vertical stems may have 
been hollowed and filled with the sediment contained 
in the water, under whieh, he conccives, the previous 
dry land was at that period submerged. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Bowman offers some remarks founded on 
the growth of trees in tropical climates, respecting 
the period which it would require to accumulate a 
mass of vegetable matter, sufficient to produce a 
bed of coal nine inches thick. He is of opinion that 
the minimum of time would be a century, and that 
to produce a seam of coal nine inches thick, twenty- 
seven inches of vegetable matter would be required. 
3. On the Character of the Beds of Clay lying 
immediately below the Coal Seams of South Wales, 
and on the occurrence of Coal Boulders in the Pen- 
nant Grit of that District, by W. E. Logan, Esq.— 
In South Wales, immediately beneath every seam of 
coal, (and nearly one hundred have been ascertained 
to exist,) there occurs a bed of tough,sometimes black, 
clay, mixed with sand, and locally known by the 
terms underclay, undercliff, understone, pouncin, or 
bottom stone. This bed is of the utmost value to the 
collier in the prosecution of his labours, for its con- 
tinuance may enable him to recover a seam of coal, 
which had gradually thinned out in a former portion 
of the works. It is only when the underclay fails, 
that he feels assured the direction of his search must 
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be changed. It is not, however, by its mineralogical | ca 
characters alone that this bed is best known. The 
grand distinguishing feature is its being crossed and 
penetrated in every direction by the stems and fibres 
of the Stigmaria ficoides; and it is on the underclay 
alone that the stem and fibres are connected, The 
stem is found in other beds, but without the fibres. 
Mr. Logan then quotes Mr, Steinhauer’s description 
of this fossil, and that author's opinion, that it grew 
where it is found. In this opinion he coincides; and 
he says it is impossible to avoid the inference, that 
there is some essential and necessary connexion be- 
tween the production of the underclay with its plants 
and the existence of the coal. To account for this 
unfailing combination by drift, appears to him an un- 
satisfactory hypothesis; but whatever may be the 
mutual dependence of the phenomena, Mr. Logan 
believes that they give us reasonable grounds to sup- 
pose we have in the Stigmaria the plant to which we 
are chiefly indebted for the vast stores of fossil fuel. 
In the second part of the paper, Mr. Logan details 
the circumstances connected with the interesting fact 
of the occurrence of boulders of coal in that portion 
of the measures called the Pennant grit. Between 
the top of a seam of coal and a bed of hard sand- 
stone, at Penclawdd, on the Barry River, he obtained, 
last spring, a small attriturated boulder of cannel 
coal ; and attention being thus directed to the subject, 
it was found that in the enormous deposit of sand- 
stone, forming Cilfay Hill and the Town Hill, ranging 
from Swansea to the Barry River, there occur many 
irregular beds containing innumerable pebbles and 
small boulders of coal, also pebbles of ironstone, and 
boulders of granite and mica slate. Many impres- 
sions of Sigillariz and other plants, coated with coal, 
likewise occur in the mass; and Mr. Logan has as- 
certained the difference of the age of this coal from 
that of the boulders, by having observed that, where- 
ever the plants and the boulders are in contact, the 
cleavage of the coal investing the plant presents an 
uniform parallelism, while the cleavage of the peb- 
bles is parallel to their sides, which are inclined in 
all possible directions. The coal of these boulders, 
like that of the regular seams of the neighbourhood, 
is of the common bituminous kind; but Mr. Logan 
found two small pebbles, consisting of cannel coal, 
and the only seams of that nature which could have 
yielded them, lie about 2,000 feet below the conglo- 
merate of which they formed a portion. 
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Tue forthcoming Part of the Proceedings of this 
Society will contain a communication from Mr. 
Gould, the Ornithologist, of whose “ whereabouts” we 
have from time to time been enabled to inform our 
readers. ‘The following are the observations made 
on his voyage to Van Diemen’s Land. “ The early 
part of the passage was boisterous and adverse, our 
ship being detained eleven days in the Bay of Biscay, 
during which period numbers of land-birds, all of 
European species, constantly visited the vessel ; but 
as no great interest attaches itself to their chance 
occurrence, I shall contine my observations more par- 
ticularly to those species that make the expansive 
ocean their own, and whose natural limits have been 
but slightly recorded. The members of the genus 
Thalassidroma were the birds to which my especial 
attention was directed, from the circumstance of the 
group being but slightly understood, and from the 
great interest these little tenants of the ocean excite 
in the mind of the voyager. Immediately off the 
Land’s End, Wilson’s ‘Storm Petrel (Thalassidroma 
Wilsonii) was seen in abundance, and continued to 
accompany the ship throughout the Bay. The little 
Storm Petrel (T'halassidroma pelagica, Selby) was 
also seen, but in far less numbers: both species dis- 
appeared on approaching the latitude of Madeira, 
their place there being occupied by another species, 
which I took to be Thal. Buliveri. This latitude 
was also favourable to the Shearwaters, Puffinus cine- 
reus, and Puff. obscurus, the former being there in 
great numbers. We came toanchor in the roadstead 
of Santa Cruz, Island of Teneriffe, on the 11th of 
June. During our short stay at this island, I pro- 
ceeded as far into the interior as circumstances would 
permit, and spent a part of two days most delightfully. 
Among the birds I observed during my rambles were 
the Common Blackbird (Merula vulgaris, Ray), the 
Robin (Erythaca rubecula, Swains.), and the Black- 





cap Warbler (Curruca atricapilla, Bechst. ),—a 0 more 
southern locality, I believe, than has been hitherto 
recorded against these species. We crossed the equa- 
tor on the 7th of July, having been more than twenty 
days within the tropics, part of which time our vessel 
lay becalmed. This portion of the ocean’s surface 
was also inhabited by Storm Petrels, but ofa distinct 
species from any I had hitherto observed, and which 
I believe to be new to science. These birds, with 
now and then a solitary Rhynchops and Frigate Bird 
( Tachypetes,) were all of the feathered race that I 
observed in these heated latitudes. On the 20th of 
July we reached the 26th degree of south latitude, 
and were visited for the first time by the Cape Petrel 
(Procellaria Capensis of authors). On the 23rd, lat. 
31° 10° S., long. 24° W., we found ourselves in seas 
literally teaming with the feathered race. Indepen- 
dently of an abundance of Cape Petrels, two other 
species and three kinds of Albatrosses were observed 
around us. The latter were Diomedia exulans, D. 
chlororhyncha, and D. fuliginosa. A few days after 
this we commenced running down our longitude, and 
from this time until we reached the shores of Van 
Diemen’s Land, several species of this family (Pro- 
cellaride) were daily in company with the ship. As 
I had every reason to expect, I found the Australian 
seas inhabited by their own peculiar Storm Petrels 
(Thalassidroma), four distinct species of which I 
have already observed since leaving the Cape. From 
the westerly winds which prevail in the southern 
hemisphere, between the latitudes 35° and 55°, I am 
induced to believe that a perpetual migration is car- 
ried on by several af the members of this oceanic 
family continually passing from west to east, and 
circumnavigating this portion of the globe. This 
remark more particularly refers to the Albatrosses, 
Prions, and other large kinds of Petrels; the same 
individuals of several of these species having been 
observed to follow our ship for some thousands of 
miles, Until I had ascertained that they were noc- 
turnal, it was a matter of surprise to me how the 
birds which were seen around the vessel at nightfall 
were to be observed crossing our wake at daybreak 
on the following morning, the ship having frequently 
run a distance of nearly one hundred miles during 
the night.” 





Boranicat Society.—March 20.—D. Cooper, 
Esq., Curator, in the chair. Dr. W. H. Willshire 
read a paper ‘On the Nature of some of the lowest 
Organized Beings.—The intention of the paper was 
to bring before the society the views lately advanced 
by Ehrenberg in his work ‘ Die Infusionsthierchen,’ 
concerning the organization and relative place in the 
scale of animated nature of many of the tribe Bacil- 
laria, Closterina, and others. It was endeavoured to 
be proved that a great many members of the family 
Bacillaria, the genus Closterium, and several others, 
must be considered as of a vegetable nature, and not 
of an animal, as Ehrenberg supposes, and that it is a 
matter of some doubt how far the members ranking 
under his sub-division, Naviculacea, may be con- 
sidered as of an animal organization either. It was 
shown by Dr. Willshire that the phenomenon of 
self-division is not peculiar to the animal kingdom, 
but that it likewise occurs in that of the vegetable. 
It was stated, also, that the granular matter seen 
within many of these lower beings, and which is 
regarded by Ehrenberg, in some cases, as the ova, 
granules, or eggs of these creatures, cannot be such, 
for, according to other observers, they become blue 
on the addition of the tincture of iodine, a further 
proof of their vegetable nature. The paper con- 
cluded with some remarks on the genus Navicula. 
Specimens of Fragillaria, Diatoma, Closterium, 
Navicula, and others, were shown by Dr. Willshire 
under the microscope ; and the paper was illustrated 
by drawings. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society 
Mon. Society of British Architects 
Tues. Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Wep. Society of Arts 


( Royal Society 
Tur. 4 Society of Antiquaries 
U Zoological Society ‘Gen. Bus.).......+ Three. 


Botanical Society 
Fat. Royal Institution 


Eight, P.M. 


ae p- ” Bight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Concert of Sacred and Miscellaneous Music. 

Mrs. Kal. LNER respectfully begs onze to announce that 
several of her Musical Friends pore kindly consented give 
their professional aid at a CONCERT of SA’ RED and MIS8- 
CELLANEOUS MUSIC, in oa to relieve her from the diffi- 
culties in which she has been placed by the protracted illness 
and death of her husband. e Concert will take place at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on FRIDAY EVENING, April the 3rd, 
under ie patronage of Lord and Lad Burghersh.—PRO- 

GRAM ME—Parr I.—Grand Trio, Pianoforte, Violin, Violon- 
cello, Messrs. Koliman, Eliason, and Kroff, (Beethoven)—Glee, 
MS. * The Shadow,” Misses Birch and } Masson, Messrs. Ben: ett 
and Stretton, (Kellner)—Air, ‘I first loved thee,’ Mr. Allen, 
(Allen)—Air, * The fair i at Miss Rainforth, (Kellner)— 
Duett, Mr. J. Bennett and Sig. F. Lablache, (Rossini)—Air, Miss 
Kirch—Air, Mr. Stretton—Air, Miss Masson, accompanied on 
the Horn by Mr. Jarrett, (Lachner)—** Ave Regina,’ (M.S.) 
Solos wl Miss fiainforth, Miss Masson, Mr. Bennett, and Sig. FP. 
Lablache, (Kellner). —Panrt I1.—Fantasia, by Mr. Kollmann, 
on one of his Patent Grand Pianofortes, (Kollmann)—Air, Herr 
Kroff, [e— Duetto, Miss Birch and. Sig. F. Lablache, *(Ros- 
sini)—Song, * The Shenberd’s Chief Mourner,’ Mr. Bennett, 
(Baiiner)— Ale, Be; te . Lab! = sien Stine Disc Mr. Sedg- 
wick—* Glee, } 30, gentle gales iss Birch, Miss Masson, 
Mr. Allen, and Mr. Stretton, (Kelle . 

Those marked thus * are about ~4 be published by sub- 
scription. 


Her Masesty’s Turatre.—The new ballet has 
been thoroughly successful. It would seem as if the 
plot of these entertainments had become a matter of 
serious interest, from the libretti profusely distributed 
among the audience on the first night of the produc- 
tion of ‘La Tarentule.’ The story runs thus:—the 
worse half ofa peasant couple, about to be married, 
is bitten by the renowned spider, and his life is only 
saved by the intervention of a physician (M. Barrez), 
who, for fee, insists upon the hand of the maiden 
(Malle. F. Elssler). She makes the sacrifice—re- 
pents, of course, when she sees her lover's life saved ; 
and, having some hope that the ceremony thus foreed 
upon her may be annulled, employs every stratagem 
to detain her ancient and selfish bridegroom from 
carrying her away, until the help expected arrives, 
in the person of the doctor's first wife, who was sup- 
posed to have been murdered by banditti. Upon this 
very probable tale for canvas, Mdlle. F. Elssler con- 
trives to embroider some of the finest acting, and the 
most brilliant dancing, which the stage has ever seen, 
If Taglioni be the Poetry, she is the Wit of Motion, 
Her pantomimic description of the Tarantella mad- 
ness in the first act, was one of the most passionate 


| and fearful things we ever witnessed; while the 4 


plomb and sparkling execution of her first step at the 
rural fete, and the sprightly mischief with which, as 
one artifice of delay, she subsequently dances the 
Doctor into the notion that she too has been bitten 
by the creature whose potency is as irresistible as 
that of Oberon’s horn, are as unique, after their kind, 
as the appropriate and striking dumb show we have 
mentioned. We are not much given to expatiating 
upon ballets, but here is one of singular excellence, 
which every lover of the mimetic art should see :— 
moreover, the Opera, owing to the non-arrival of the 
rest of the Italian corps, and the indisposition of 
Persiani, has given us nothing to talk about for the 
last ten days. 





Puitnarmonic Socirty.—Second Concert.—Less 
novelty in instrumental selection could hardly have 
been arranged by the Directors of the evening than 
Beethoven’s symphony in A—Mozart’s in G minor 
—and Cherubini’s overture to * Les Deux Journées,* 
The ‘ Preciosa’ overture by Weber was less hack- 
neyed, and came in at the close of the first act, 
with picturesque and welcome freshness. Never- 
theless, the Beethoven symphonies can never pall ; 
and the one performed on Monday was especially 
interesting, as enabling us at a small interval of 
time to compare its execution by the Leipsic band 
under Mendelssohn, the Conservatoire band trained 
by Habeneck, and by the London orchestra intrusted 
for one night to Moscheles. We must point out one 
or two differences of reading between the German 
conductors,—one, the pp. given at Leipsic (not given 
in London) upon the repetition of the second part of 
the theme of the andante: another, Mendelssohn's 
conduct of the final crescendo in the last movement, 
In this he wrought out the effect by continuity, and 
the laying of one loud instrument upon another,—and 
not by progressive gradations of strength, as well as 
mass of tone. These being noted, perhaps the finer 
and more consentaneous intelligence of the single and 
separate players in the German orchestra, may be 
considered as balanced by the superior power and 
brilliancy of united tone, drawn out by the English 
band. The players of the Conservatoire, again, if less 
true to the national traditions of the music, developed 
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passing nuances and delicacies of their own, exquisite 
to remember and dwellupon. The solos were both in- 
teresting—Mrs. Anderson's pianoforte performance, 
as affording us a hearing, though very imperfect, 
of Mendelssohn’s beautiful Concerto in @ minor— 
Mr. Hayward’s violin playing, as exhibiting much 
genius in the rough, and giving the observer one 
more opportunity to point out how the modern 
exaggerated style of solo-playing on stringed instru- 
ments is barely sufferable when attempted by any 
one short of a Paganini. Mr. Hayward possesses 
facility, spirit, and sentiment: all three spoiled by 
conceit—in the pursuit of which he has run away 
from that first requisite—certainty of intonation. 
For an artist, all but self-taught, however, (and such 
we are told he is,) his performance fully deserved the 
encouragement which it met with from the good feel- 
ing of the audience. The singing was good: Ma- 
dame Stockhausen’s scena from ‘ The Seasons,’ per- 
fect, and finished, not only with a truth of feeling 
but ‘with a lustre of voice which was hardly now to be 
expected from her. Mr. Phillips sung carefully a 
heavy sacred recitative and air from an oratorio by 
Mr. Bishop, and with Madame Stockhausen and 
Madame Bildstein joined in the well-known round 
from ‘ Faniska’. The Norma duet, by the two ladies, 
ought to have no place ina classical concert. It 
was reported inthe room that Molique is to play, 
and Tamburini to sing at the next meeting, on the 
6th of April. 


Quartett Concerts.—The fourth concert, instru- 
mentally speaking, was an excellent one. The first 
piece was Onslow’s quintett in F minor—a favourite 
one with violinists, for the sake of its busy, brilliant 
finale. To this succeeded a quartett by Mendelssohn 
(from his last series, Op. 44), which was new to 
us—in every respect, an excellent work, and 
meriting distinction in these days of flimsy or affected 
composition, The allegro is bold and decided, with 
a second melody, at once quaint ‘and simple; the 
minuet one of the sweetest of minuets, ancient or 
modern, and written in that slower tempo which has, 
of late, been too much forsaken, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the quantity of genuine melody required 
to give it character as well as interest, and it 
being far easier to produce a certain effect, by the 
bustle of a quicker scherzo, in which common- 
place may pass too rapidly to be detected. The 
andante con moto is one of those movements which 
the composer has entirely to himself; slow, simple, 
and expressive, and yet with a life and motion 
devoid of frivolity, not easily to be maintained. 
Another analogous specimen—though anything but 
a replica—is presented in the slow movement of the 
author’s symphony in a major, so strangely laid on 
the shelf by the same Philharmonic authorities who 
satiate their audiences with the works of Spohr. The 
Sinaleis very brilliant. This quartett wasexecuted inthe 
best manner of the Blagrove party. The second act 
was opened by a pianoforte trio of Woelfi’s; the 
principal part of which was well taken by M. Be- 
nedict. Though the music, in construction, was more 
formal and less imaginative than the great modern 
concerted works to which our taste is now set, it was 
still well worth being disinterred ; the finale in par- 
ticular—a sort of gavotte, with trios, variations, and 
coda. Are there no concerted pieces of Clementi’s or 
Dussek’s, which, also, research might bring to light ? 
The principal vocal novelty of the evening was the 
début of Miss Susan Hobbs, in that most arduous of 
Handel’s cantabiles, * Angels ever bright and fair.’ 
Her voice seemed to us fresh, young, and beautiful ; 
but her style is unformed, and her timidity prevented 
her from doing her vocal powers full justice. The 
other singers were Miss Rainforth,and Mr. J. Bennett, 
who sung ‘ Adelaide’ in his usual careful manner. 








Covent Garven.—The royal touch was once 
regarded as a cure for disease, and the Queen’s 
command would seem to have had a like magical in- 
fluence over a more incurable malady—age ;—for Mr. 
Charles Kemble, when he re-appeared on Tuesday, in 
his favourite character Don Feliz, in * The Wonder,’ 
had thrown off the burthen of years, and not only 
looked tall and robust, but bore himself erect, and 
moved with the grace and something of the elas- 
ticity of his more youthful days: his voice being the 
only failing function. He was of course greeted with 
loud acclamations, by a house crammed to overflow- 





ing, and his performance appears to have given great | , 
satisfaction to the Royal couple. Mr. Kemble also 
resumed the less arduous and much more agreeable 
part of Mercutio on Thursday, and we hope that the 
public curiosity will be satisfied without making 


further demands upon the strength of the veteran. | 


Miss E. Montague is a very pretty parlour Juliet ; 
her sweet and distinct utterance and naive manner, 
make the “balcony scene” a nice prose version of the 
original. Mrs. Nisbett’s arch and sprightly perform- 
ance of Violante must not be passed over without 
due praise ; nor ought the matchless brace of wait- 
ing-maids, Mrs. Orger and Mrs. Humby, to be left 
unnoticed. It has become almost superfluous to say 
that the costumes of this stage are point device. 





MISCELLANEA 

Assamese Tea.—On Wednesday, the Society of Arts 
confirmed the report of their Committee of Colonies 
and Trade on Assamese tea. From the whole of the 
evidence it appears that there has been a progressive 
improvement both in the manufacture and in the 


flavour of the native Assamese teas; and that, from | 


the success of the experiment of growing the China 
plant in Assam, which has produced a tea of a highly 
aromatic and delicate flavour, and in comparison 
with which, the indigenous plant has been under 


the disadvantage of greater age and indiscriminate | 
gathering, it may be reasonably inferred that the | 


country possesses every requisite of soil and climate 
for producing teas of the finest quality. 

Belgium.—M. Quetelet, in his * Annuaire de 
V’Observatoire de Lruxelles, for 1840, states that 
Belgium, under the treaty of purification with Hol- 
land, has 86 towns, and 2,418 villages and hamlets ; 
the population of the former is 970,835, and of the 
latter, 3,021,853, forming a total of 3,992,688. 

On a simple mode of obtaining, from a common 
Argand Lamp, a greaily increased quantity of Light, 
by Sir J. F. Herschel.—_The following simple, easy, 
and unexpensive mode of greatly increasing the quan- 
tity of light yielded by a common Argand burner, has 
been used by me for some years, and is adapted to 
the lamp by which I write, to my greatly-increased 
comfort. It consists in merely elevating the glass 
chimney so much above the usual level at which it 
stands in the burners in ordinary use, that its lower 
edge shall clear the upper edge of the circular wick 
by a space equal to about the fourth part of the ex- 
terior diameter of the wick itself. This may be done 
to any lamp of the kind, at a cost of about sixpence, 
by merely adapting to the frame which supports the 
chimney four pretty stiff steel wires, but in such a 
manner as to form four long upright hooks, in which 
the lower end of the chimney rests; or, still better, 
if the lamp be so originally constructed as to sustain 
the chimney at the required elevation without much 
addition, by thin laminz of brass or iron, having their 
planes directed to the axis of the wick. The proper 
elevation is best determined by trial; and as the limits 
within which it is confined are very narrow, it would 
be best secured by a screw motion applied to the 
socket on which the laminze above mentioned are 
fixed, by which they and the chimney may be ele- 
vated or depressed at pleasure, without at the same 
time raising or lowering the wick. Approximately 
it may be done in an instant, and the experiment is 
not a little striking and instructive. Take a common 
Argand lamp, and alternately raise and depress the 
chimney vertically from the level where it usually 
rests, to about as far above the wick, with a mode- 
rately quick but steady motion. It will be immedi- 
ately perceived that a vast difference in the amount of 
light subsists in the different positions of the chimney, 
but that a very marked and sudden maximum occurs 
at or near the elevation designated in the commence- 
ment; so marked, indeed, as almost to have the effect 
of a flash if the motion be quick, or a sudden blaze as 
if the wick-screw had been raised a turn. The flame 
contracts somewhat in diameter, lengthens, ceases 
to give off smoke, and attains a dazzling intensity. 
With this great increase of light, there is certainly 
not a corresponding increased consumption of oil: at 
least the servant who trims my lamp reports that a 
lamp so fitted consumes very little, if any, more oil 
than one exactly similar on the common plan.— 
Phil. Mag. 





To CorrEsPonpENTS.—L, F.—C. C. received. — We have 
forwarded the letter from the Rev. L. A. N. to the Secretary. 
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Sermons on the Second ‘Advent of the Lord Jesus 


Christ: with an pptvetection and Notes not in the former Edi- 
tions. Price 4s. 


Letters to a Friend on Seceding from the Church. 
1 vol. price 3s. 


USS’S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Translated 


from the third edition, oe. 





A Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece, 
historically considered. From the German of C. F. Hermann, 
Professor in the University of Heidelberg. svo. cloth, 15s. 

ext to Miller, Wachsmuth’s Greek Antiquities, and C. F. 
Hermann’ s Manual of Greek Antiquities, are the most import- 
ant.”’—Thirlwall’s History of Gréece, vol. i. p. 443. 


The Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, con- 
sidered with reference to their political institutions. Translated 
rom the German of William Wachsmuth, Professor of wr 4 
in the University of Leipsic, by Edmund W oolrych, Esq. 2 vols 
8vo. cloth, 1. 10s 

“With all the characteristic learning and ingenuity of his 
countrymen, Wachsmuth unites a sounder judgment and a 
paib mg oe Leggy See reasonable scepticism, than their works often 

ibit.”"— 

D, A. Taiboys, ¢ Oxford; and 113, Fleetestreet, London. 





FOR PRINTCOL ens ISTS,ANDAMATEURS, 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street, offers at Reduced Prices, 
HE MUSEUM of PAINTING and SCULP- 
TURE, a Collection of nearly Twelve Hundred Copies in 
outline of the best Paintings and Statues,in Foreign and English 
Collections, in 17 vols. cloth, published. at seventeen guineas, 
reduced to six guineas. 
2. The English School of Painting ; or, Copies of 
nearly Three Hundred of the best E glish Engravings, aah 
descriptions. 4 vols. published at 3/. 12. .3 reduced to MW. 14s 


Peausciy illustrated with numerous Engravings, price 8s. aE 
rNHE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR; a new 
and facetious Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
~ ithout exception, the most richly comic work we have ever 
seen. "“—Tait's Magazine. 
* A very amusing jeu d'esprit for both the text and the plates; 
we have enjoyed several hearty laughs.” Literary Gaseite. 
arles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


Cheap Edit. 7s. 6d. cloth, xilt edges, 10s. 6¢. morocco, ve 4 neat, 
A IKE IT; a re of TALES 
and SKETCHES. By the Rev. C. TAYLER, Author 

of’ Records of a Good Man’s Life.” With Plates, &e. 

*«* This popular work, originally published in two volume oS, 
is now handsomely printed in one, with a view to its extended 
circulation. It is semivably adapte ‘d fora present to the young. 

ar ne ‘Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


y, New and C heap Edition, pi R 
ILGRIMS "Or ‘THE RHINE. By Sir E. L. 
BULWER, Author of‘ Pelham,’ &c.; with Twenty-seven 
fine Engravings, from drawings by Maclise, Roberts, &e. e- 
dium 8vo. neat! bound in cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 28s. 

“ This is in all respects a most superb book : the literary con- 
tents, which are of the highest order, being fully equailed by 
the sorendour of the pictorial embellishments.”’— Nevws. 

Afew cones, large paper, royal 8vo. price 1/. Ils. 6d. 
arles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


“Just published, feap. Svo. 5s. cloth 
EAR-BOOK OF FACTS, 1840: 3 exhibiting 
the most important Discoveries and Improveme nts in 
Science and the Arts of the Year. by the Editor of the* Arcana 
of Science.” With illustrative Engravings. 
*,* Copies of the Volume for 1839 may stil. be had. 
“harles ‘Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


Just published. in 1 vo 1. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth and lettered, 

OMAN MISQUOTATION ; or, Certain Pas- 

sages from the Fathers, adduced in a work, entitled, 

“THe Fairu or CatTHouics,’ Xe. yn to the test of the 
Originals, and their perverted character a ate 
By the Rev. RICHAR 2D t. P. POPE, A.M. — 

ndon: Beeeade Holdsworth, 1, Aiden Ty Paternoster- 

row. Dublin: W. Curry, jun. *&'Co. Edinb burgh: Fraser & 

Crawford. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND POR- 
TUGUESE.—TO FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 
E PORQUET’S NEW WORKS :—Conver- 
sations Parisiennes, 3s. 6d. Histoire de France, Ditto 
pe leterre, écrites pour les Enfans, avec Carte, Portrait, &c., 
e Trésor de l’Ecolier; Ditto for German, It: wlian and 
Latin, Spanish and Portuguese, 3s. 6d. each. Parisien Grammes, 
3s. 6d. First French, Italian, and German leading Books, 3s 
ty Parisian Spelling, 2s. 6:. 
ll, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden : 1: and all Booksellers. 


ATHS.—WARM AIR, SULPHUR, CHLO- 
RINE, MERCURIAL, Anow ATIC, and other GASEOUS, 
FU MIGATING, and VAPOUR BATHS, recommended in obsti- 
nate Complaints. Established at No. 40, Great Marlborough- 
street, Regent-street, in 18: y J. GREEN, M.D. &e. Xe., 
whose Book, on the Diseases of the Skin, by permission dedi- 
cated to the President of the Royal C silane of Physicians, 2nd 
edition, is published by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 




















Speedily y will be published, 
T H E I NT ER D 
ANC ad EL. In 3 vols. et or vO. 


Mrs. STEW 
ns & W. Boone, 0 


Ic T. 


ARD. 
yew Rael-cheests Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 





me See complete in Ly ,vols. ae (to be had separately,) 


EMOIRS of a PRISONER of STATE, in the 
Fortress of Rpiclvere. By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 
Fellow-C. apores ahs OUNT CON AL ONIERL. ve pn aK iy 
dix, by MARONCELLI, the companion ot of a 
Translated by FORT 
Saun nde ts & Otley, oe De ay 


THE FLYING DUTCH MAN, —In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE FLY ING DUTCHMAN; a Legend of 
the High Seas. By the Author of‘ Cavendish,” * Paul Peri- 
winkie. &c. The Second Edition, revised. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg. No. 73, Cheapside. 


‘Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with 80 ) Plates, price 1/. 15s. cloth, 2nd edition, 
BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREAT a on GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


AMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of 
Popular Geometry, &c, 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cl. lettered. 
“There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intellige nce, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
tale ents of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley.’’—Sun, April 5, 
Is 











" Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
C A a 28, Upper eee: 


». price 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY. “of the LITERATURE of 
ANCIENT GREECE. (Vol. I. Poetry.) 
By K. O. MULLER, Professor at Gottingen. 
London: oem | & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
lso, just ready, 

No. 279 of the Library of Useful Knowledge, con- 
tataingem Analytical Index to the Fourth Volume of NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, which Volume comprises the Treatises of Che- 
mistry, Botany. Animal Physiology, and Animal Mechanics. 


COWPER’S WORKS AND LIFE, BY SOUTHEY,. 
In Fifteen Vols. foolscap, elegantly geiaeed by Whittingham 
with numerous Engravings from — Ss by Harvey, an 

Portraits, executed by the first Artists, 
NHE LIFE and La ag of WILLIAM 
COWP 
« BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, Bs ti * b, Poet Laureate. 
s* This is the only Complete Edition of Cowper that has ever 
cstiate. and includes the Translations of Homer. 
Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, i in 3vols. post 8vo. price I. Us. 6d. 
HE RING ty HIGHWAY: a NOVEL, 
y G. P. R. JAMES, Esq 
Author of‘ Henry & Guise, or the States of tislois,” * The Hugue- 
not, a ‘Tale of the French Protestants,’ * The Kobber,’ * Life 
of Edward the Black Prince,’ * The \Gentioman of the 
Old School,’ &c. 
London: | Longman, kone “& Co. 


Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. cath, with numerous 
ustrations, price 
HE POWER, WISDOM, ond GOODNESS 
of GOD, as displayed in the Animal Creation ; showing 
the remarkable agreement between te department of Creation 
and Kevelation; ina Reries ot Lette 
By C, M. BURNE TT, Esq. ” 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeon 
From the popular style of this work, it will be found adapted 
to all classes of readers 




















James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS 


OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 


I. LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. 


Just completed. 


II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 


III. POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 


With the Author’s Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor's Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions, 


V. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 
ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London ; 


and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, No. I. with Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


SOME PASSAGES 
CHARLES 


LATE OF THE 


IN THE LIFE OF 
OPMALLE Y, 


DRAGOONS. 


Edited by Harry Lorrequer. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY PHIZ. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s, bound in cloth, lettered, 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER, 


LATE CAPTAIN IN THE 


REGIMENT OF FOOT, 


With Twenty-two Illustrations by PHIZ, 


Dublin: WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. & COMPANY. 


WILLIAM 8. ORR & CO. London; 


FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh; and all other Booksellers. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY LONDON BOOKSELLER, 
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New Work by BOZ. 
In Weekly Numbers, price Threepence. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK 


Will strike ONE on Saturday, April 4th. 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED IN IMPERIAL OCTAVO, 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CATTERMOLE and HABLOT BROWNE, 
CHAPMAN & H ALL, 186, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 











Now sli Saiticcindy printed in cr. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


Cooleps Grometrical Propositions Bemonstrated; 
Or, a SUPPLEMENT to EUCLID. 
Brine a KEY tro COOLEY’S ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 
For the Use of Teachers and Private Students. 
Upwards of One Hunprep Anno Twenty Propositions, deduced from the principles established in the First Six Books 


of Euclid, are illustrated in it by New Diagrams, and will afford the Teacher a ready means of exercising the ingenuity 
and analytical resources of his Pupils. 


WHITT: AKER & _CO., AVE MARIA LANE 


Books for Easter Presents, 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT TYAS, 8 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
REMOVED FROM 50, CHEAPSIDE. 














ee, bound in cloth, price 14s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
From Designs by Grandville ; preceded by 
A LIFE, AND ESSAY ON THE WRITINGS, OF DE FOE, 
By Douctias JERROLD. 
“ There exists no work, either of instraction or entertainment, in the English language, which has been more generally read, 


and more universally admired, than the Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusve.”"—Sir Walter Scott's Biographies of the Novelists. 


In one crown 8vo. vol. handsomely bound in morocco, 25s. 


LE BOUQUET DES SOUVENIRS; 


A Wreath of Friendship. 


Containing ‘T'wenty-five beautifully coloured Pilates of Flowers, accompanied by original Prose and Poetical 
Descriptions. The Botanical portion 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. 


‘* A triad of fair botanists have woven a coronal for the year, | one of the party tuning a simple lay to each flower, and the 
of poetry, prose, and pictures; selecting two simple flowers, | Professor furnishing the ie entific account. A graceful and 
characteristic of each month, which they have painted with | amiable spirit pervades the volume, mingled with religious sen- 
exquisite skill and truth, and discoursed upou with a fine sense | timent; and the ele ‘gunce of the exterior accords with the 
of the beauties of nature and the poetry of their associations; | beauty of its contents.’ *— Spectator. 








New Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; silk, 7s. 6d.; or morocco elegant, 8s. 6d. 
THE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS; 
Or, Language of Slora. 

BY THE EDITOR OF ‘WOODLAND GLEANINGS.’ 


“ A charming little book.”—Literary Gazette. 
Uniform with ‘Sentiment of Flowers, with coloured Plates, price 6s. ; silk, 7s. Gd. ; morocco elegant, 8s. 6d. 
THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS : 
Or, MEMOIRS OF THE ROSE 


Being Botanical, Poetical, and Miscelianeous Recollections of that celebrated Flower. 





UVuiform with ‘Sentiment of Flowers,’ with twelve coloured Plates, price, in cloth, 7s. 6d.; silk, 8s. 6d. ; 


Che Doung Lay's Book of Botany. 


“An excellent little hae for young persons, which we can most strongly recommend.”’—Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 








An elegant Pocket Volume, in silk, price 3s. 6d. 


SONGS OF HOME; or, LAYS OF MARRIED LIFE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY KENNY MEADOWS. 
“Replete with true poetry—that of the heart.’’— Stockport 
Advertiser. 
“The poetry is simple and sweet." —Nottingham Review. 
“Phe poetry and piety reflect great credit on the head and | + This is a perfeet bijou—graceful in its poetry—delightful in its 


” 
heart of the author” —Cambride Chron. recollections—pleasing in i % illustrations—and elegant in the 
* We shall be surprised if the intrinsic merits of these very | extreme in its getting u very purent will recognize its sen- 
beautiful lyrics do not speedily commend it to every home.’’— | timents—every catadkinden will bow ¢oits Christianity.” 
Berwick and Kelso Warder, —Lincolnshire Chronicle. 


“A perfect gem. Notwithstanding much bas been written in 
praise of home, the little treasure before us contains such beau- 
tiful portraitures of domestic happine ss, as to render the subject 
really novel.""—The Ten Towns’ Messenger. 





reas. price . Le 6d. plain, large 8vo. ; and 2, | 
Tadia paper, 4 
()PoXToGrarny ; or, a TREATISE on the 
Pires dial Relaty TIVE Mote of De of the TEETH, their 
ysiological Relations, Mode o velopement ) 
scopic Structure in the Vertebrate Animals. » G56 Silas 
y RIC "HARD OWEN, F.R.S, 
Correspondent of "the Royal Academy of Sciences, Paris d 
Berlin; Hunterian Professor to he Royal College of 
This Work will appear in Three Parts, and will be il 
is ork wi appear in ree Parts, an wi e1 trat 
wy 1 omens of 150 Plates, to be completed in the course of the 


Now ready, Part First, with 50 Plates and 7 chests of letter- 
25. 6d. 


“ poe lon: a. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 219, 
Regent-street 4 


McRes LIFE of JOHN KN OX, 
CHEAP EDITION, 
a Printed in One Volume speenee 
ntaining Illustrations of 
HISTORY of th he REFORMA TION ins SCOTLA ND, 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of the PRINC [PAL RE FORMERS, 
And SKETCHES of LITERATURE in SCOTLAND, 
during the Stateoneh 1, ng 
PRICE ONLY 7s. 6d. 
Handsomely bound in doth. lettered, 
With Portraits of Knox and the Regent Murray. 
This is the only Editiou containing the im ortant ADDI- 
TIONS, copious NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS, which Dr. 
M‘Crie ‘made to the Life after the publication of the First Edi- 
tion. The Work was subsequently almost wholly re-written ; 
and all other Editions are merely reprints of the First, which 
appeared u wards of twenty-e'ght years ago. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons ; T. Cadell, London. 





a 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, ETC, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. 
TREATISE on the Use of the Improved 


Papier Batons 4 in the interior Decoration of Buildings and 


Works of Art 
By C. F. BIELEFELD 

Accompanied by 92 quarto Plates, resenting upwards of 
Six Hundred Patterns, accurately rtadinte § of Architectural and 
other Ornaments; being part of a still larger collection of en- 
richments in every style of design, qemenely frapatectere d 
in the improved Papier Maché, and sold ig BIELEFELD, 
Be. 15. Wellington-street North. near the english yon House, 

he above Treatise, with the Plates. price 2 to be had of 

. F. Bielefeld, as above; and any Plate or Plates may be had 
sepa ate ly, at 6d. per Plate. 

- Bielefeld’s improved Papier Miché is now patronized by 
most of the principal London and Provincial Architects, and 
has been adopted in some of the largest public and private 
buildings in England. 


MR. CRABB’S NEW WORK. 
YTHOLOGY of ALL NATIONS, adapted 


= fo :~ Biblical, Classical, and General reader, but more 
i? ior the use of Schools and Young Persons. By 
opin ( RABB, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, author 
of British Synonymes, &e. +» With beautiful engravings, elegantly 
bound in cloth. Pri 
Now oR iy ‘NEW EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S : 
History of England made easy, 55 engravings. 28.64. 
Geography made easy. 37 mapsand 68 Costumes. 2s, 
Astronomy made easy. 18 engravings. 1s. 6d. 
English Grammar made easy. 9 engravings. Is. 6d, 
JW. ~ Southeate, No. 22, Fleet-street. and of all Booksellers. 


REV. C, GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE 








Just ——~ 4 gre. price ¥s. buards, the Fifth Part (contain- 
bar the Psalms 1—Lxxx111.) of 

6 hey OLD TEST AMENT, with a ComMEn- 
F mas** , consisting of Short Lectures for the Daily Use of 

‘amilies 

By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

In this Edition of ns Holy Bible it has been the chief object 
of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for Daily 
Reading. The Scripture is divided into De | of a con- 
venient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
as to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-piace, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 

Also, lately published, 
Vv me Se First (containing the Pentateuch), 
price 18s. ; 
Volume ‘the Second (Historical Books), 18s. ; or 
in Parts, at 9s. each. 
And, by the same Author, 

The New Testament, with a Commentary. In 

Two Vols. or Four Parts, price 1/. 16s. 


ARLEY’S SCIEN TIF 1c C LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary ‘Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools; to persons “ hose education has been ne glected, 
or whose attention bas not been directed in oortt life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain fort e mind, and brief tor the memory ; and the 
Elements of exch Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Less ons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suilicient for a right understanding of every Art an 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 

Carey A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically usetul to the various purposes 
of ws with numerous Cuts. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 

on Proportions and Progressions. | Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 

and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 

Application of "Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 2». 6d. 
cloth. 

* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley’ orenperce seems and Algebra.” 

— Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 

College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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CHINA. 
Recently published, under the Superintendence of the Society 
for 


e Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
M ‘A P Oo F N A. 
A Price 6d.; or Coloured, 9 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


* Also, the Series Maps from No. 1 to 70, each Number Is. 
¢. 6d. coloured, containi ‘wo Ma 













path | following are kept in Cases for the Pocket: —India, 12 
sheets; North America and United States, 16 sheets: England 
and Wales, 5 sheets; Scotland with Edinburgh, 4 sheets; 
France, 3 sheets; Italy, 3 sheets; 8 spain, 4 sheets; Portugal 
with L Ube: and Oporte reets, & 





four large vols. 8vo. pric e al. 3s. in boards, 
cc LE SIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, Lives 
of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion 
in Kngland ; from the ipo j erteres ped the io wermaation tothe 
Revolution. Selected and illustrated with No 
ty the o Re ev. eee te WORDSWOITH, >. nr 
{ Trinity College, Cambridge, an ector of Buxte 
— . with Uckfield, Sussex 
Third Edition, with a large Introduction, some new Lives, 
and many additi onal Notes. Printed uniformly with the ‘Chris- 
tian Institute s,” by the same Editor. 
J.G.F # i. pine ton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 













pu ublished, in 8vo. price 18s oth lettered, Vol. 
TEW GENERAL BIOGRAP HIC AL Die. 
TION projected and partly arranged, by the late 
HUG it aes S ROSE, B. a VP ite ing’s College, 
London. Edited by ie Rev. HENRY J. ROSE, BF D. late Fellow 
of st John’s College, € Laat ang 
* The volume contaius considerably more than twice the 
punber of Lives that appear in the same portion of the Alpha- 
bet, in the most extensive Biographical work yet published in 
this country ; and, from the mode of printing adopted, as much 
Letter-press as will be found in two closely-printed 8vo. volumes 


e hke number, of pa, 
ert ton: Bb. Fellowe F. & J. Rivington; Duncan & 
pace: iE Hodgson j $ + awford; J. M. Richardson; J. 
Bo _ 3; R. “Hodgson; a Dowding ; 3. & A. Greenland; 
, iJ. Prseer L. A. Lewis; James Bones Capes “x 
Co. ‘Cambridge : J. . J. Deighton. Oxford: -arker. 


In the pre ae and = be publiseet j in i oe, ‘dedicate d, by 
ess permission, to Her } he ¢ i 

GEN i RAL COLLECT Tt ON ‘ofthe ANGIEN r 
MUSIC of IRELAND, consisting of upwards of One 
Hundred and Sixty Airs, in one vol. royal 4to., comprising an 
ion of the principles on which Irish Melodies have 
istructed ; a_ copious Digest of Ancient — ee al 
i the Technical ‘Terms used by the Harpers; a Dis- 
Antiquity and Characteristics of irish Music 
Instrt iments; together with Biographical Memoirs 
ninent Harpers, of later times. and Notices of the 
able Melodies and Pieces of the ( ollection ; ; also, 
an account t of the several efforts towards a revival of the use of 


the Harp in lreland. 
By EDWARD. BUNTING. 
lodges & Smith, Dublin. 
Orders for the W oa will be received by all Booksellers and 
Music sellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Rev. 


































Just publi shed, ost 8vo. with 44 Illustrations of the most remark- 
able Animal and Vegetable W'S tions. price 12s. cloth, 


HE CANAD NATURALIST. 


By P. H. GOSSE 

“This volume contains the observa ations of the author, re- 
corded in suppose de ersations between a father and his son, 
when a = ering 1 Posen shout the seasons of several years in the 
ields of Lower Canada.....T. he volume has the great 
merit of reality; its materials are drawn direct from nature; 
there is also about many parts of it a oo charm, which re- 
minds one of * White’s Selborne.’ e pages are embellished 
by pictures that, to the Fie mew J merit of beauty of execution, 
join the rare quality of distinctly expressed character.""—Spec- 

tala or, March 14 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

















The following P Posietie al al Works. for Ap April, 1540, ‘will be published 
_ by € e & Co, 22, Ludg zate-street. 
aE PEN N ¥" CY ‘CLOP Al me ALN ew Monthly 
id. bound in cle 
THE “PICTORE AL HISTORY OF ‘PALEST INE. By 
& E ates, of * The Pictorial Bible.’ Part IX. in super-royal 8vo. 


v THE. “BICTORI AL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE, 
vir ive ht (Hing Lear), in super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. (completing 
0 Oo ra 
HE PE NNY" MAGAZINE, Part XCVI. 
Tite PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, Part LXXXVL, price 


ls. 
~ ali ic tien jo. Monthly | Half-Volumes of the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia 
are HE PiCrORiAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part 
XXXVIIL., price 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Price 2s.6d. A New Be. nal tion, Mr Notes, by 
{, and Woodcuts from T HARVEY. 
xR OF ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
XLIIL., being a new Volume of MENAGERIES, 
ataining an account of the Rhinoceros, Ox, Bison, Buiialo, 
Sheep, ana oo at ee is. 6¢. boundin cloth. 
iso. V.and LXXXVL. of the Series, price 2s. cach. 
INDUST Kia GUIDES.—Tue Guipe ro Service. 
THE GROOM. Price 2s. In cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NEW EDITIONS OF LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 
NARDENING; presenting, in one sy stematic 
view, the History and Present. State of Gardeni 
Countries and its The ory and Pract Great Brit 
comprising the Management of the Ritche n Garden, the Flower 
Garden, Laying out Grounds, &c. Ke. New edition, enlarged, 
with nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 50s. boards. 
2. 


AS RICULTURE, comprising its History in all 
Countries, the Prine iples on which Agric ultural Opera- 

tions depend, and their Application to Great Britain and similar 

Climates. New edition, with nearly 1,300 Engravings, 50s. bds. 


3. 
7 
LANTS; including all the Plants which are 
now found i in, or have be en introduced into Great Britain, 
giving their N vatural History, accompanied by such descriptions, 
enzraved figures, 2nd elementary details, as may enable a be- 
ginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the name of 
every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the 
information respecting it which is aoe or interesting. 2nd 
edition, with nearly 10,000 Figures, 3/. 13s. 
"he most useful and popular botanic od ‘book that has ever 
appeared in the English tanguage. "Jameson's Phil. Journal. 


ORTUS BRITANNICUS 3; or, Catalogue of 
Plants. New edition, corrected to March, 1839, 31s, 6d. 
London; Longman, Orme, & Co. 
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ice One Shilling, 
EES, PIG SEONS. RABBITS, and 
the C AN ARY BIRD, familiarly described—their Habits, 
Propensities, Dispositions, fully explained—Mode of Treatment 
in health and in disease, plainly laid down, and the whole adapted 
as atext book for the Young Student. By PETER BOSWELL, 


Greenlaw. 
Price One Shilling 


THE ART of TAXIDERMY, 


containing a 


Practical Knowledge of the most approved Methods of | 


Preservin: fuedrepeds. yy ishes, Insects, and other objects 
ae Netarat t istory ETE R BOSWELL, Greenlaw. 

“This curious Wile phat of the art of preserving objects of 
natural history, will be highly acceptable to the youthful stu- 
dent ; and many humble lovers of this delightful science may 
be enabled, by this treatise on Taxide rmy, to form for them- 
selves a little a * a small cost.""—Manchester Advertiser. 

e Half-a-Crown, 
HE POULTRY. YARD: a Practical View of 
the best Method of Selectinz, Rearing, and Breeding the 
various species of Domestic Fowl. By PETER BOSWELL, 
Gre penlaw. 

* The Poultry Yard isa very useful and comprehensive work, 
which we can conscientiously recommend to our country friends. 
Mr. Boswell is a very intelligent writer, and we hope we shall 
live to eat a portion of many chickens, and other domestic 
fowls, secundum artem according to his directions.’’—Mark Lane 


— rice Half-a-Crown, 
A TREATIS .‘ on SHEEP, with the best means 


for their Improvement, GC eneral Management, and the 
Treatment of their Diseases, 


To which is added, a Chapter on 
Wool, eet the History of the Wool Trade. By AMBROSE 
BLACKLOCK, Surgeon, Dumfries. This Edition contains a 
Chapter on seas SHEEP. 
rice Half-a-Cr i . 
MALL’ Ss Vv ETLR NARY- TABLE oT : being 
» a Synopsis of the Diseases of Horses, Cattle, and Deg m8 
with their Cause, Symptoms, and Cure. By MATTHI LW 
SMALL, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member of the London Vete- 
rinary Medical —_— 









e Two Shillings, as 
HE PR ACTICAL FARMER'S MANUAL: 
a Popular Treatise on Agriculture: designed to show the 
Tenantry how they may best increase their rotits, and thereb 
improve their condition in life. By aCOUNTRY CLERGY MA) 
Price Half-a-Crown, : SES 
Ng tee E to PURCHASERS of HORSES 
being a short and a eee Treatise on the External C on- 
‘ature of Soundness and Unsound- 
EM ne gto Sale and Warranty: with copious 
ng Unsoundness prior to purchasing. By 
sT ry Surgeon, and Professor of Voterinaxy 
Sarg ery in the Anders un University. 
N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheap- 


















Or 
RK. M*Phun, Publisher, Glasgow ; ; 
side, London ; and sold by all Bookse lle s 


ENNY POST. _STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, eight dozen for 6¢. ~Stoc ken’s Post-office 
writing papers, the only house in London that has had paper 
ressly made, where toe sheets may be enclosed in an_en- 
sultan, and still” under weight for a single letter. Superfine Bath 
Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 2}d., or 3s. 6 
per ream ; the largest and most elegant assortment of Enve slope 
Cases, tilled, complete, from 5s. 6d¢.; Blotting Books Albums, 
Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books bound, in velvet, Xc. 
na ame-plate eleg antly engraved, and 100 supertine cards printed, 
for 5s.; G. 1 Ridadl le’s new spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed 
Silver Pe »ncil Cases, the last and greatest improvement ever made 
in this use _ article ; ; to be had at Stocken's, 53, Quadrant, Re- 
gent-stree 


AR with CHINA.—By the latest intelligence 

from China we learn that the disputes before pending 

have led to open hostilities. Ju the absence of a sufficient naval 
force to vindicate the honour of our nation, it would be idle to 
look for any termination to those difliculties that would give 
security to the merchants trading there. A long period there- 
fore may be expected to elapse, during which the price of tea 
will be liable to considerable fluctuation. All heads of families 
will naturally be desirous of posse ssing a suflicient stock of good 
TEA at a moderate rate. There are, doubtless, many respect- 
able dealers on whom they may rely ; but it is suggested that no 
safer guarantee can be offered for the ge nuineness of am article 
than the principle upon which the business of this C ompeny is 
prose ene a viz. to supply exclusively the TWO BEST SOKTS 
of tea at the lowest remune rating prices. Present prices—Best 
black tea imported, 5s. 6d. per lb.; ditto Hyson ditto, 7s. It is 
well known that the advance in tea has led to an extensive adul- 
teration amneny unprincipled dealers, the Excise having already 
made se large seizures of imitation tea.—China Tea Com- 
pany, 106 lawpate-atrect t; West-end branch. 315, Oxford-street. 


A sToy E ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN- 
QYUALLED FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 

Y ;™ Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 
CHUNK PATENT 8 TOVE, invented by Mr. R. Prosser, 

Civil Enzineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinde rs) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
t comf. wrt in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 

ds 


























c etect any 
rious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomp cit; and as there is no door, 
none of the gases generated | ombustion can pass into the 
apartment. Wherever warmth is required, this Stove is upplica- 
ble. It is as desirable for the drawing-room as for t!: laundry ; ry 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense consumption of fuel, being For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it rec attention only once in 
twe nty-four hours, du ng which tune the cost will not exceed 
‘Twope nee: price, plain, 3f.; fluted, 3/. los. Manufactured by 
the sole Proprietors, RIPPON N « BURTON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detaile Cc atalogues of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutle ry, superior 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under any other old- established 
house, and can be forwarded four a sin gle postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and no 
letters be re ceive dunless post paid. Established 1820, 

























BSERVE.—* Among the recent breakfast-table 
luxuries is a veer delightful whet to the appetite, in the 
shape of POTTED WELCH SALMON, introduced by Hodgson, 
of Union-street East, sh e-street; it is quite enough for 
us to state we have tasted it, and highly approve it,"” Savtrist.— 
“We doubt not every epicure, traveller, or invalid, will soon 
avail themselves of this luxury."’ Kent Herald.—CAU TION 
Several spurious compositions having appeared in imitation of 
the original, the proprietor begs to observe that none aegopuine 
unless signed “John Hodgson, 27, Union-street East, Bishops- 
gute-street,”’ on fhe side labels. — To be had in Pot at Is. 3d. 
and 2s. 6d., of all Qilmen, Grocers, Druggists, and Fishmongers 
in the Kingdom, 
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r 
ETCALFE’ SN EW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, mae on the most 
scientific yo k-- and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrate Brush will searc h hee om into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved ( lothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and inca rable of i injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory efiect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the peculty, and Horse ir Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached I Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like,common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
oO set -scriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly 
oppo: lanover-square. 


oi 7 > 
S I OCKEN’ S PORTABLE DRESSING 
» CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes. comb, roun 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d. , with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
Dressing Cases, with 
50 guineas. Dressing cases repaired 
One pair of the ‘best ivory- handle Razors, in case, 
Mahogany or Rosewood Writing Desks, 12 inches by 
anted, for los. 6d. Rosewood W: ork Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
x Despatch loxes, in russia or morocco, 
‘ases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
3 Coronet or hg adem Fountain Inkstands. G, 
Riddle’ '$ revolving lnkstands. tiddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by s POCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
Praree. 53, Quadrant, Kegent-street, next door to Swan and 


Ed igar’s 
pat ENT PERRYIAN FILTERINKSTAND. 
This novel and useful Lave tos insures an instantaneous 
supply of CLEAR FILTERED INK in the cup of the Filter, 
in be re a ed i pe Nabaee 
ured from injur: affected by the atmc sphere. 
The Ink, thus protected, never thic kens or moulds, and remair 
good for any length of time in any climate. ‘The process of fil 
tration causes the colouring matter to be held in suspension ; 
hence the trouble and inconvenience "e occasioned by unsuitable 
Ink, generally found in ordins ds. are completely ob- 
viated by the use of the F ER I 
ate size will compan suflicient Ink for six or twelve months’ 
writing.—Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red L ion-square, ~ endon 3 ; also by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such artic 


ARPET, C: ABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 2 24, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furn: e solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice >—BRUSSELS CARP ETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new Coen Sg in the metropolis, combining 
durability of rere and novelty in esixn, with economy in 
price.—C ABI FURNITU RE, BRITISH and PARISI IAN. 
This pon on from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, aijords facilities for . mpecitions selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure e ae ry article well ~ ed, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceeding gly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs. 
»5, High Holborn. 


LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 
~ DELCROIX & CO., PERF U ME RS to her 
Majesty, and the Royal Family, No. 153, NEW BOND- 
STREET (opposite Stevens's ‘Hotel. 

The great superiority of J. Delcroix & Co.’s Perfumery has been 
so snoeetreverteny established by the distinguished patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, the various 
Members ot the Royal Family, and by the Nobility and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to purticularize their far 
celebrated ane highly admired articles. 

J. DELCROIX & € beg. however, most respectfully to an- 
nounce to ee Nobility and ae ntry, that they have just pre- 
pared three novel and exquis ti ny e Perfumes, under the 
cppens ntiens of the BOUQU : Il DE NOCES ROYALES. and 
UET DU_ PRINCE at - RT, in commemoration of the 
aus} ious nuptials of Her Most Gracious Majesty ae THE 
BOl T DU DUC DE WELLINGTON, which J. D. & Co. 
Satter or enacives will meet with universal ~ tA, a ad- 
miration. 




















with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. 
aes r fittings, from 10 to 
and retitted, 
for 8 

























at any moment, where 









AND. One of moder- 





























WHITE TEETH. 
OWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice — 
This is an_ efficient White Pow der for the Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental herbs of the most delightful odour, and 
of sovereign virtue for strengthening, preserving, and thoroughly 
cleansing the Teeth. It eradicates tertar from the teeth, re- 
Moves spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, to 
which it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an antiscorbutic, the cums also share in its transcendent powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness is 
induced, that offers to the notice of the medical practitioner the 
most indubitable eens of their healthful state. Price 2s. 9d. per 
30x. duty include 


ROWL: ‘ND’ S ALSANA EXTRACT immedi- 








ately relieves the most Violent Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils, &c. Price 
2s. Wd.—a4s. 6d., and ls, 6d. per Bottle. 

*,* NOTICE—The Name — Address of the Proprietors, 
A. "ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GAL DEN, LONDON, 


are engraved on the Gov oe Stamp which is pastedon eac hn 
also printed in red on the W rapper in whic th sarticle is in- 
closed.—*,%* Be sure to ask for ROW LAND'S, 1g by them, 
and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders 


CARD.—When Se most important fonctions 

of life are suspend an those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or impruden e Ly luced to the 
state of nervous debility, it is tin despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascerts vlad beyond a doubt, that these a 
cumstances are occasioned by mera or partial relaxatic 
weakness ye rrp and it rally ce that SEDDON* ‘s 
genuine AROMATIC LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
When taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. ere aversion toexercise, luss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to heal th and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : ‘: Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. In Boxes at 7%. and 22s, 
each. Observe, each box is sigued J. P. Seddon, 












most deplorable 












THE ATHENZUM 
MR. MOON, 


HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHER AND PRINTSELLER, 20, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 


THE AUTHENTIC UNIVERSITY PORTRAIT 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Presented by His Grace to the University of Oxford, 
IN HIS ROBES AS CHANCELLOR OF THAT UNIVERSITY, 
Painted by J. LUCAS, Esq. 





Numerous as have been the portraits of ‘the greatest commander of the age, and the most eminent statesman of his time,” one was yet wanting which should represent him 
associated with the veneration and the learning of the University over which he presides. Honoured and distinguished by the choice of that learned body—an honour which reflected 
lustre on themselves—the accession of the Duke of Wellington to the Chancellor's Chair of Oxford, is, and will be, one of the most remarkable epochs of its history. This Portrait, 
which is unsurpassed as a faithful likeness, cannot fail of obtaining that popularity (and especially among the members of the University) which will become one proof of the respect 
and veneration which they feel for its head, and of their gratitude and admiration of the great man whose name stands the most proudly pre-eminent in the world. 


To Subscribers: PRINTS, 2/7. 2s.; PROOFS, 42. 4s.; PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS, with Autograph, 6/. 6s. 





EUROPA. THE WIDOWED QUEEN AND 
Pm a a ta cama mea a gm movers! | RAMILY OF CHARLES THE FIRST 


LORD DE TABLEY. CONTEMPLATING HIS PORTRAIT. 


Prints, 1. 1s.; Proofs, 20. 2s.; India Proofs, 32. 3s.; Before Letters, 4/. 4s. Painted by JOY, engraved in Mezzotinti by SIMMONS. 
Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2/7. 2s.; Before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


MERCURY AND ARGUS. A SCRUB. 


" Engraved by J. EGAN, from the exquisite Drawing by W. HUNT, exhibited in the 
Painted by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq., engraved by J. WILLMORE. Water Colour Gallery. 


Prints, 1/. 11s. Gd.; Proofs, 3/. 3s.; India Proofs, 4/, 4s.; Before Letters, 6/. 6s. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 17. 1s.; Before Letters, 12. 11s. Gd. 








A PORTRAIT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinti, from a Painting by W. PICKERSGILL, Esq. R.A. 
Price to Subscribers: PRINTS, 14, 1¢,; PROOFS, 27. 2s.; BEFORE LETTERS, 3v. 3s. 





MR. PACK’S PRINCE GEORGE’S 
FAVOURITE PONY AND DOGS. FAVOURITE PONY AND DOGS. 


Painted by E. LANDSEER, R.A., engraving by T. LANDSEER. Painted by E. LANDSEER, R.A., engraving by GILLER. 
Prints, 1/. 11s. Gd.; Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; Before Letters, 37. 3s. Prints, 12. 11s. Gd.; Proofs, 27. 2s.; Before Letters, 3/. 3s. 





A SCENE FROM 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


BASSANIO, PORTIA, &c. 


* There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper 
That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek, 
Portia.” MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Engraved in the highest style of Art by G. T. DOO, from the Original Picture by G.S. NEWTON, R.A., in the Collection of JOHN SHEEPSHANK, Esq. 
PRINTS, 1/. 1s.; PROOFS, 2/. 2s.; INDIA PROOFS, 32. 3s.; BEFORE LETTERS, 4/. 4s. 





A VIEW OF DOVOR. DEER STALKING. 


From a Picture in the possession of the Earl of Liverpool; painted by SIR A. W. CALL- | A SERIES of PLATES from Original Paintings by EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., engraving 
COTT, R.A., engraved in line by JOHN PYE. by J. H. ROBINSON, THOMAS LANDSEER, and CHARLES FOX. 


Prints, 12. 1s.; Proofs, 22, 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Before Letters, 47. 4s; Part L., which will contain three subjects, nearly ready for Publication. 


F. G. MOON, 20, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
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